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POLITICS. 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SLAVEHOLDING 
STATES, BY THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN MEM. 
BERS OF CONGRESS FROM THOSE STATES. 








**Union, harmony, self-denial, concession---ever 


‘RICHMOND, WEDN 


Ata meeting of the Democratic Republican Senators | 


and Representatives in the Twenty -sixth Congress from 


the slaveholding States, held in the Capitol of the U.| 


8S. on the.20th of Jnly, 1840, the Hon. William R. King | 


of the Senate was called to the chair, and the Hon. 
Jesse A. Bynum of the House of Representatives, ap- 
pointed secretary. Thereupon, the cominittee of one 
member from each of the said States, heretofore ap- 
pointed for the purpose, through Mr. Clay of Alabama, 


the slaveholding States, in reference to which, after | 


consideration, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That one member from each of the afore- 
said States be instructed to sign and publish the same. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 

WILLIAM R. KING, 
Chairman. 
J. A. Bynum, Secretary. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SLAVEHOLDING STATES. 

It is not as members of a political party that we now 
address you. A crisis has arrived in the affairs of this 
country, which, with Southern men, makes the inter- 
ests of party, important as they are, a secondary con- 
sideration. The current of events is fast hastening to 
the point where it must be determined, not whether 


the country shall be governed according to the princi-| ¢ e 
| out violating their national faith as plighted in the com- | 


ples of the Federal or Democratic creed, but whether, 
in a large portion of the Union, society shaJl exist at 
all in its present organization. 

It is an established principle with the whole human 
family, that one association, or society, cannot justly in- 


| by entering into a Confederacy with 


| selves; in the inviolability of contracts; in an uni 
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form 
currency; in the preservation of the public faith, and 


in other general measures and principles conducive | 


to the prosperity and happiness of man in all soci- 
eties and under all circumstances. To refuse to 
unite with their brethren, under a benign authority 
embracing only these points of common interest, leav- 
ing all else absolutely to the several Statesy appeared to 
the men of that day as foolish as to repudiate the yo- 
vernment of their great Creator, because it embraces 
the tyrant and his victim, the freeman and the slave, 
nations where half society are in bondage, as well as 
nations where all are free—as ridiculous as to hide froin 


reported an address, to be submitted to the people of the ligt of the sun, and reject the genial rain, because 


they descend alike upon the evil and the good, on the 
unjustas wellas the just. Nor did a conceive that, 

mited powers, 
they made their several co-States, or the people there- 


of, responsible for the institutions and laws of other 


States, growing out of their reserved rights and powers, 
any more than they are responsible for the institutions 
and laws of the nations of Europe, Asia, or Africa, 


| with whom they are united by the laws of Heaven and 


| 


the laws of nations, if not by treaties of commerce or 
alliance. 


The power to regulate or abolish the institution of 


slavery in the States which we represent, was reserved 
by thém absolutely when they entered into the Federal 
compact. The other States,and the people thereof, 
have no more right to interfere with it than they have 


| with the same institution in the nations of Afffca or 


terfere with another, in reference to the institutions un- | 


der which it chooses to be governed, and tliat, in this 
particular, each is sovereig.: and independent. Much 


less are one society, or the individuals of one society, | 


responsible to Heaven or Earth for the justice or expe- 
diency of the institutions of another. In Europe, the 
right of foreign intervention has been for years the di- 
viding question between the friends of freedom and the 
advocates of hereditary kings and absolute power. To 
maintain the right of interference and force on unwilling 
nations, hereditary dominion, under the name of legiti- 
macy, was the grand object of the Holy Alliance. the 
combined monarchs denied to the people any rigils 
which were not obtained from the voluntary concess:> 
of kings and princes, and undertook to put down, by arn 
ed intervention, all uprisings of the great 1aass of socie- 
ty, with a view to modify the Government in conformity 
with the general will. The friends of freedoin on the 
one hand, maintained that the people of each nation 
have a right to change their institutions at will—that 
one has no right, in that respect, to interfere with ano 
ther; and that an absolute independence in each nation, 
of all foreign interposition and control, is the only 
safeguard of hoderty among mankind. ‘Twice did th: 
Holy Alliance impose a legitimate Monarch on Fr 
but, after witnessing the devotion of her people 
ing the three glorious days of 1530, they dared not 
tempt to repeat the experiment. 

By the Revolution of 1776, each of the United States 
acquired a right to separate and absolute independence 
as a nation, anda right to mould its institutions accord- 
ing to the will of its own people, And this was all 
that it acquired. Virginia did not acquire aright to 
dictate a Constitution or laws to Massachusetts, nor 
Massa husetts to Virginia. The people of Virginia did 
not become responsible for the ins'itutions of Massachn- 
setts nor the people of Massachusetts for those of Vir- 
ginia. Each was a separate and independent State, 
and the people of each acquired the right to control 
their own institutions, and became alone repsonsible for 
their justice and expediency. : 

Some of the States abolished slavery, and others did 
not. From this circumstance arose one of those diver- 
sities inhuman society which pervade the earth. Whe- 
ther this diversity was so great as to forbid a Confede- 


ince 


at- 


racy or any sort of union among the States, was a 
question which the patriots of that day considered 


and decided. They considered, that, notwithstand 


ing this and other diversities, there were other 
great points upon which the whole had a sympa- 
thy and interest. All had an interest in preserving 
peace between each other; in protection a; t fi 

g them- 


reign aggession; in freedom of commerce ano: 
Om 


Asia. Nay, more: they cannot interfere with it with- 
pact, which, to a certain extent, makes us one people. 
The Constitution of the United States recognizes the 
institution, and binds all the States and the 
thereof to protect it, in the same manner as they are 
bound to protect every other institution which ex- 
ists under the legitimate authority of the State Go- 
vernments. In attacking the institution of slavery 
in Asia or Africa, the people of the United States 
would be guilty of an unwarrantable interference 
with the affairs of other nations—in attacking that 
institution as it exists in any of these confederated 


States, they are not only guilty of an unwarrantable in- | 


terference, but commita palpable breach of their plight- 
ed faith. Yet these attacks have been made and re- 
peated with a zeal and perseverence worthy of a better 
cause. Vast associations have been formed, extending 
over alarge portion of the Union, and having connec- 
tions in foreign countries, for the avowed purpose of at- 
tacking the institution of slavery, not in+the States 
where the associations exist, but in other States whose 
local affairs and institutions they have no interest or 
concern. Those associations have become powerful in 
money and in men, and control a considerable number 
of presses, which are zealous in disseminating their doc- 
trines and strengthening their organization. 


The duty of all friends of the rights of the States, as | 
well as the union of the States, in relation to this fanati- | 


cal sect, is too obvious to be mistaken. It iz to have no 


connection with them, having refevence te the admi- | 


uistration of the Government; but to leave them wholly 
to themselves. 
divide the country, and acting without countenance or 


encouragement from either, their extravagance and thie | 


unsoundness of their principles would check their in- 


crease and obviate all danger from their assaults upon | 


Southern society and the principles of the Constitution. 
Unfortunately, this course has not been pursuéd. On 


the conirary, their aid has been sought and their sup- | 


port secured in the party struggles of the times; they 
have been courted, encouraged, and by these means 
strengthened, until they aspire to the high places in the 
General Government and expect at no distant day to 
wield its power. : 

It is a matter of the highest importance to the slave- 
holding States to know and mark the party and the in- 
dividuals who are thus encouraging the hopes, strength- 
ening the hands, and administering to the designs of 
the Abolitionists. It behooves our people, as they va- 
lue their property, their liberty, and their lives, to look 


at this matter uninfluenced by party considerations, de- 


termined only to know the truth, and do their duty to 
themselves. Of what importance is it to them whether 
we have a National Bank or not; a protective Tariff or 


not: Internal Improvement or not; if a faction 
shall ot@in a controlling power in the Govern- 
ment which shall rob them of their property, de- 


solate their fields, destroy their dwellings, and mas- 


ything for the Cause, nothing for Men.” 


ER 9, 1840. 





people | 


Separated from the great parties which | 
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sacre their families? This subject transcends and 
supercedes all others; and the first question a Southern 
man ought to ask, when he is solicited to attach him- 
self toany party, or vote for any candidate, is, will it 
in any way encourage the hopes, or increase the 
strength of the Abol.tionists? « We request each one 
;of you, to whatever party fou may have heretojore be- 
‘longed, to ask yourself this quéstiém, and determine 
to be governed by the answer which truth shall give 
ito it. 

That Northern men, generally, entertain opinions 
adverse to slavery, and regard it as a great moral evi- 
may be admitted. Many of both the great political 
parties may agree in abstract opinions on the subject of 
slavery; but there is, to us, a most important difference 
in other respects. The Democrats of the North, as a 
party, are opposed to any action upon the subject by 
the General Government, whatever may be their ab- 
stract opinions; while the Whigs in that section 
of the Union, as a party, are almost universally the 
ally of the Abolitionists in their active measures, as 
exhibited in the, Congress of the United States, and in 
the State Legislatures. In support of this assertion we 
call your serions attention to the following facts: 

i . ABOLITION IN CONGRESS, 

At the December session of Congress, 1836, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, offered by Mr. Pinckney of South 
Carolina, were adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives, viz: 

“1. Resolved, That Congress possesses no constitu- 
tional authority to interfere in any way with the insti- 
tution of slavery in any of the States of this Confede- 
racy. 

“2. Resolved, That Congress ought not to interfere 
in any way with slavery in the District of Colffmbia. 

“3 Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, propo- 
sitions, resolutions, or papers, relating in any way, or 
to any extent whatever, to the subjeet of slavery, or 
the Abolition of slavery, shall, without being either 
printed or referred, be laid upon the table, and that no 
further action whatever shall be had thereon.” 

The party vote on theese reoolutians was as follows, 
according to as accurate a classification as can be made, 
viz: 

Nine only voted against the first resolution—al] 
Northern Whigs. 


For THE SECOND RESOLUTION. AGAINST IT. 








Northern Democrats 67 Northern Democrats 9 
Northern Whigs 4 Northern Whigs 34 
Southern Democrats 35 Southern Democrats 00 
Southern Whigs 28 Southern Whigs 00 
. Yeas 134 Nays 43 

For THE THIRD RESOLUTION, AGAINST IT. 
| Northern Democrats 62 Northern Democrats 17 
Northern Whigs 1 Northern Whigs 43 
Southern Democrats 33 Southern Democrats 3 
Southern Whigs 23 Southern Whigs 3 
Yeas 119 Nays 66 


Some of the Southern votes on the last resolution 
were governed by the opinion that the resolution tech- 
nically admitted the reception of the petitions, to which 
' they were opposed in every shape, while itis not known 
or believed that a single Northern vote was governed 
| by that consideration. 
| Atthe next session of Congress a resolution similar 

to the above was adopted by a similar vote. 

At the session of 1837-8, a direct proposition was made 
by Mr. Slade, a leading Whig from Vermont, to refer an 
Abolition petition toa select committee, “with instruc- 
tions to report a bill providing for the abolition of slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia.”” Much excitement 
ensued, and the House finally adopted the following 
resolution, prepared by a meeting of Southern mem- 
bers and reported by Mr. Patton, viz: 

“Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers 
touching the Abolition of slavery, or buying, selling, or 
the transferring slaves in any State, District, or Terri- 
tory, of the U.8., be laid upon the table without being 
debated, printed, read, or referred, and that no further 


action whatever shall be had thereon.”’ 
The party vote on this resolution was as follows,viz 
For THE RESOLUTION. AGAINST IT. 
Northern Democrats, 51 Northern Democrats, 15 
Northern Whigs, 1 Northern Whigs, 59 
Southern Democrats, 26 Southern Democrats, 0 
Southera Whigs, 34 Southern Whigs, 0 
Yeas 122 Nays 74 
At the next session of Congress, a series of five reso 
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lutions was introduced in reference t this subject, and | mittee, a majority of which was made up of Democrats. | word “‘white’’ before ‘freemen,’ thereby ex eluding 
finally adopted by similar party votes. They made a strong report with resolutions, against the | negroes. The reports show that Messrs. Brown, Cum- 


The question upon the reception of Abolition petitions | object of the Abolition petitioners, which the Whig ma- min, Fleming, Fuller, McCahen, Martin, Payne, Ste- 
came up at the last session on a motion to amend the | jority of the Legislature refused even to print, and they | rigere, Sturdevant, and Wood ward, Democrats, and 
rules of the House, by incorporating in them the sub- | were left on the table. The resolutions we hereto an- | Judge Hopkinson, Whig, supported the amendment, 


stance of the resolution adopted at the session of 1837-"8, | nex, marked D. ‘and that Messrs. Agnew, Biddle, Chandler, Chauncey, 
at the instance of the Southern members of all par- Vermont has long been equally celebrated as a Whig Darlington, Dickey, Forward, Maclay, Montgomery, 
ties, in the following words, viz: _and Abolition State. In November, 1837, the Legisia- | and Reigard, Whigs, and Messrs. Earl and Farelly, 


“All petitions, memorials, and papers, touching the | lature of that State adopted resolutions, in conformity Democrats, opposed it. The amendment was adopted. 
abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling or the trans- with the views of the Abolitionists, which we hereto | after several day's discussion, 41 Whigs and 4 Demo- 
ferring of slaves in any State, District, or Territory of | annex, marked E. We are not informed how individu- | crats voting against it. 
the U. S., shall, upon their presentation, be laid on the | als belonging to the two great parties voted; but as the | Mr. Scott, a Whig delegate, then offered an amend- 
table, without being debated, printed, read, or refer- | Whigs had a decisive majority on their side, we have | ment proposing to vest in the Legislature power to ad- 
red, and no further action whatever shall be had there- | no doubt that the resolutions were carried almost ex- | mit negroes to the right of suffrage after the year 


on. | clusively by their vote. (See notes 1 and 2.) | 1860, which was rejected, 33 Whigs and three Demo- 
Upon a motion to lay this proposition on the table, | PENNSYLVANIA, | crats voting for it. 

the yeas were 102, the mays 0. In Pennsylvania the views of the two parties aredis-| Five successive attempt were made by Whigs to ad- 

For THE morion. AGAINST IT. tinctly marked by their course in the Convention of | mit negroes to the right of suffrage, which were voted 


Northern Democrats 9 Northern’Democrats 54 | 1838, spmene the Constitution of the State. In that down, the Whigs giving for them from 26 to 39 votes, 
Northern Whigs 6 Northern Whigs 00 | body two questions were raised bearing on this subject: and the Democrats never more than three. Finally 
Southern Democrats 9 Southern Democrats 30; 1. A proposition so to amend the Constitution, as to| the total exclusion was carried by a vote of 88 to 33; 


Southern Whigs 23 Southern Whigs 12 | extend the right of trial by jury to fugitive slaves. | and of this 33, no less than 30 were Whigs. 
— -—| 2. A proposition so to amend the Constitution, as to NEW YORK. 
Yeas 102 Nays J6 | extend the right of suffrage to negroes. The State of New York, under the rule of a Whig 
After much agitation on the subject, the following, On the day the standing committees of the conven- | Governor and Legislature, presents a mortify ing con- 
resolution was adopted, viz: | tion were announced, and its business organized, Mr. | trast to Democratic and patriotic Pennsylvania. It 
“That no petition, memorial, resolution, or other pa- | Thaddeus Stevens, a leading Whig delegate, offered | was a coalition between the Whigs and Abolitionists, 
per, praying the abolition of slavery in the District of * the following resolution, viz: | which secured the election of the present (Zovernor 


Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave trade | Lr pay Babee ee? —_ 6, of Se of ee, be a |and Lieutenant-Governor, the latter of whom, if not 
* ° , ot = # to read as follows: ‘The tria 'y jury shall remain as heretofore, | . - . M 

between the States or Territories of the U. 8. in which | and shall be secured to every hasan being, in all casea where his | the former, is an avowed Abolitfonist. “One of the 

it now exists, shall be received by this House, or en- | jife or liberty isin question; and the right thereof shall remain in- first acts of the combined party, after they acquired a 


tertained in any way whatever.” violate.’ ” ; - |complete ascendency over the State Government, was 
For THIS RESOLUTION. * AGAINST IT. | This resolution was laid on the table. | to turn out the State Printer, a thorough Democrat, 
Northern Democrats 27 Northern Democrats 38, The movement thus commenced in the Conveution, | who had always vindicated the constitutional rights of 
Northern Whigs 1 Northern Whigs 64 | was promptly seconded by the presentation of petitions | the South, and put in his place Thurlow Weed, a noto- 
Southern Democrats 46 Sonthern Democrats 0 | having the same object; and the journal shows that) rious and most active Abolitionist. The associations 
Southern Whigs 38 Southern Whigs 4 | between the motion of Mr. Stevens and the next move- | of this man and other active Whigs in Albany, are 
— ~——/ ment in the convention on the subject, fifty-five peti- | shown by a petition to the New York Legislature at 

Yeas 12 Nays 106 | tions, calling upon that body to introduce the proposed the late session, which begin thus: “That wnder the 


a 

It will be seen, that at this session the compact front ; amendment in the Constitution, were presented. Of) original Constitution of the State, no disqualification 
of the South was broken, which may justly be con- these petitions, fifty-two were presented by Whigs, and was made of electors on account of color; and ends as 
sidered as the first fruits of the political coalition which ree by Democrats. — 4 : | follows: ‘‘Your petitioners, therefore, respectfully re- 
produced the nominations at Harrisburg. _ At the second session of the Convention, after the | quest your honorable body to take the necessary pre- 
he result of the last Congressional elections in the preceding petitions had been presented, Mr. Joseph | jiminary measures (by the passage of a law) to enable 
rthern, Middle, and Northwestern States, was to| Konigmacker, also a leading Whig delegate, again | the people of the State to abrogate the act of disfran- 
make the Whigs and Abolitionists from these States but | brought the subject up, by offering the following reso- | chisement of the colored people contained in the end of 


one party in Congress, acting in the most perfect har- gow ¢ teiliie, a sn cintei t ee the first section of the 2d article of the Constitution.”’ 
: ; ; | ** Resolved, at the 9th article of the Constitution be referred | = ~; , : >. 9 . . J 
mony in most of their votes and proceedings. lip am comentites Uppeineed te peteeve a0d.enqsees-the amend- | This paper was signed by Thurlow Weed, State 


The conduct of the parties in the several State Le- | ments for a third reading, and that they be directed to report an | Printer, Israel Smith, Loan Commissioner, appointed 
gislatares has been in perfect correspondence with the | amendment to said article, providing that the right of trial by jury | by Gov. Seward, Horace Greely, Editor of the “Log 
ox hibiti H } may be extended to every human being, and that the said committee | Cabin.”’ : ee . 
exhibitions Made -by ano | be directed to prepare and engross said article for a third reading.” . ms, eames orner ower a Wine we sate 

The Abolitionists of Maine petitioned the Legislature, ‘This resolution was also laid upon the table. | rs Oe Be . “a a oe at ] 100 eee 

f that St “ i 1838-9, to oe steps to “feet the Abo. _ In the following month, the subject was a third time | of the State ge Whiese Of the : fe ‘ At ner 
= ¢ a rape i in the District of Columbia and pre- | bTought up by Mr. James C. Biddle, glso a leading Whig | sts | pre! Oe th Cie rc "ere. ee " = 
sept ot praca of ont anes Stade. into the Unton | delegate from Philadelphia, who offered the following | pe srg th ee Ce ie ey eee =AR 

; . “ag: ; ‘ -” | resolution: oN k : , 

Sone were referred to's committee, a rajority of whom| , ““T2 amend the sixth section (relative to the trial by | , Bes was bowing Compared with ths ection, of the 
. ? 4 er i } $ i ‘ol- | ve rs. ; ~#y 
were opposed to any action upon the subject; buta mi- i Jury) by adding to the end thereof the words which fol Mr. Abijah Mann, late a distinguished Democratic 


: Sar ie : low, to wit: “Itshall be granted to all persons who ma . : : 
tones terminating with the follow- | bi, apreuteld os fugitives vs labor, aalrame shall slain member of Congress: offered in the House of Represe- 
1 ’ . 


* | tatives of that State the following resolution, viz: 
“Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress | to be freemen. ‘ | Resolved, That this Legislature has seen with deep regret, and 
be requested to use their utmost efforts to abolish slavery and the! This resolution was advocated by the mover in a long decidedly disapproves and condemns the efforts of many’ mis- 
slave trade in the District of Columbia and the Territpries of the | and animated speech, and gave rise to considerable de- | guided fadividwele in we ertaers Cesta; ve suatetae, Without 
United States. ath ; ; in- | right and in violation of the principles on which the Constitution 
** Resolw: That our Senators and Representatives in Congress | bate . It was resisted with — —— he Sor th } of the United States was established, with the domestic institu- 
be requested to use their utmost efforts to prevent the admission of | fringement of the constitutional compact with the South, | tions of our sister States at the South; thereby disturbing the do- 
any new State into the Union, whose Constitution tolerates do-| especially by Mr. Woodward and Mr. Ingersoll, two of mestic peace of the States, a now the bonds of our Union, 
mestic slavery.” - ; ' the leading Democratic members. and sowing the seeds of its dissolution.” 
The only question taken in ear - ea mayor and | The resolution was finally rejected by a vote of 76 to | eon the a perecrenp sagen J the erik made a 
resolutions, pene atone ree ae » Was ne-| 39. Of the 76 voting against it, 61 were Democrats | st vio lent speech against the resolution, denouncing 
atived—yeas 76, nays 77. Of the 76 yeas, 59 were - eta oe 209 voting for it, 2 D ,| the Administration of the General Government and the 
Wy and 15 Whigs; of the 39 voting for it, 2 were Democrats | . F 
higs and 17 Democrats: Of the nays, two only were |. 4 o» Whigs. | Democratic party; and to cut off all chance ofa reply, 
Whigs and 75 Democrats. ; The proposition was twice renewed afterwards by concluded by demanding the previous question, in 
: ey See ‘ leading Whigs, and finally, after long discussion, in| which he was sustained by his party. Under this gag, 
The Legislature of the Democratic State of New ‘ehdmg >. d he De : so unceremoniously applied, the resolution was voted 
Hampshire, on the 13th day of January, 1837, and again | which the Whigs supported, and the Democrats op- | Deets Gat Sh meen to 69 name avace ven batant being 2 
on the 5th July 1839, adopted resolutions upon this sub- | Posed it, it was again rejected, 36 voting for it; of whom pated st ae every yon 7 Whiee J i 
; ofy fate tly a ‘ 133.7 i d 3 Democrats; and 72 voting against t at, and every na big. | 
ject, fully sustaining a rights oa wre Bet bea | os ne Fins nh vl a. But the Whig Abolition majority did not stop here; 
. arke as introduced | ** ee i ea . ; : 4 
per the ee angen sacadcaee gs fat Legislature | The old Constitution cf Pennsylvania did not ex- they proceeded wher wan nage a. _ a Jaw 
wor tama State sii | pressly exclude negroes from the right of suffrage. In | UPO? the statute book of New York, intended to pre- 
Lop heer sere hat yote those of 1837 were adopt- | the convention, Mr. John B. Sterigere, a leading De-| vent the recovery of, and practically smmapelpate, every 
y BOs c nd 3 . bad a State | 
“ “ a no aime De teal we Gal that | mocrat, offered a resolution proposing, among other Southern slave who may be able to reach that State | 
» stiegy f 1839, — 1 th rat Megson dautaih without | things, an amendment declaring that “every free white | Thetitle of this act is, “An act to extend the right of 
ment ye wa a tl Bb was adopted by 137 male” of the age, &c., shall enjoy the right of suffrage; trial by jury,’ of which we annex the most material 
° met ° of the 137 yeas, 134 aces Chonlainiall and afterwards Mr. Andrew Bedford, another Demo-_| portions, marked F. ; 
fee . Whee f the 69 = 7 | wie a Democrat ind |crat, proposed a similar amendment. The committee; The act was originally introduced into the House of 
aene er Seer Tien ~? "on that part of the Constitution, a majority being Whigs, Representatives. Mr. Roosevelt, a Democrat, moved 
68 - RHODE ISLAND. reported the section admitting “every freeman,” X&e., | to amend it so as to provide, that “so far as respects the 
In the Rhode Island Legislature on the 23d January, | to the right of suffrage, omitting the word white. The penalty of Imprisonment in the State prison, it shall 
1839, a preamble and resolutions were introduced, which | Committee of the Whole, to which the proposition was | not be construed to extend to any claimant ofa fugi- 
we aneex, marked B, condemning the resolutions of the | referred, reported in favor of leaving the Constitution, | tive slave who shall have obtained the certificate of a 
United States House of Representatives, adopted on | in that respect, as itthenstood. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens judge or other officer, authorizing the removal of such 
the 11th and 12th of the preceding December, provid-| and Mr. John Dickey, both leading Whigs, proposed slave, pursuant to the act of the Congress of the | 
ing for laying Abolition petitions on the table. Upon | amendments admitting negro suffrage. ___ | States in such case made and provided.”” This amend- 
motion, these resolutions were laid on the table, bya) The subject was not acted on for some weeks, during | ment was adopted by a vote of ald to 37. OF the 4 
vote of 35to 30. Of the 35 yeas, 23 were Democrats, which seventy-one memorials were presented against | yeas, 40 were Democrats and 7 Whigs. All the 3 
and 12 Whigs. Of the nays, 2 were Democrats, and 28 | negro suffrage, 66 by Democrats and 5 by Whigs; and | nays were Whigs. The bill then passed by a vote of 0! 
Whigs | 33 in favor of negro suffrage, 3 by Democrats and 30 | to 24. of the 59 yeas, 49 were Whigs and 10 Demo- 
In Connecticut, the Whig party, having the ascen- by Whigs. One of these memorials was from the ne- | crats, while the 24 nays were all Democrats. 
dancy in the Legislature in 1538, adopted resolutions | groes of Philadelpbia, which the Cgpveéntion refusedto| The billthen went tothe Senate The provision ex- 
favorable to the views of the Abolitionists, which we | print, 44 Whigs and 6 Democrats voting for the motion. | empting Southern. men from the Penitentiary wher 
hereto annex, marked C. At their last session, the When the subject again came up, Mr. Benjamin] they proceed according to the law of Congress in the 
Legislature referred the subject of Abolitien to a com- Martin, a Democrat, moved to amend by inserting the | recovery of their property, did not suit the spirit o! 
i=) 
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Abolition. In the Senate therefore, the united Whig 
and Abolition majority struck out this provision, and 
inserted the sixteenth and seventeenth sections, as 
they now stand in the act, the latter of which, in 
conjunction with the 8th section, imposes on any 
man, whether the owner of the slave or not, or! 
whether he proceed according to the act of Congress 

or not, a penalty of $500, and confinement in the Pen- | 
itentiary for aterm not exceeding ten years, for remov- 

ing © fugitive from labor in any other manner than that | 
prescribed inthis State law. Thus amended, the bill | 
passed the Senate by a vote of lbto 4. Of the 15 yeas, | 
13 were Whigs and 2 were Democrats, while all the | 
nays were Democrats. | 

When the bill was returned tothe House, Mr. Birds- | 
eye, a Whig, moved to concur in the amendment of the | 
Senate, and Mr. Roosevelt, a Democrat, moved to lay | 
the motion on the table. Mr. Roosevelt's motion was 
negatived, and Mr. Birdseye’s prevailed, by a vote of 
41 to 31, all the yeas being Whigs, and all the nays be- | 
a’ save one. } 

hus, allfhe Whigs in the N. Y. Assembly save one 
voted to punish every Southern man who shall attempt 
to recover his slave property in that State, even though 
he may proceed in accordance with the laws of the U. | 
States, with a fine of $500, and ten years confinement 
in the penitentiary, while every Democrat voted against 
it. And this monstrous act, which attempts at a blow 
to annihilate one of the provisions of the Constitution, 
inserted for the protection of Southern property in 
slaves, received the signature of the Whig Governor of | 
New York, and now stands upon the statute book of 
that State as a law! 

No man can doubt that the object of the Abolitionists 
in procuring the passage of this act was to prevent alto- | 
gether the recovery of fugitive slaves, who have made 
their way to that State. Holding that the master can | 
have no legal property in his slave, and anticipating | 
that some of their sect will be found on every jury, they | 
believe that no verdict willever be obtained by a master, 
and that every slave apprehended as a fugitive from la- 
bor will finally go free; and, to deter the master from 
resorting to other means for redress, not excepting those 
provided for by act of Congress, they hold ap to him, 
in terror, heavy fines and imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary! 

Acting under the same fatal influence, the Whig Go- 
vernor of New York has assumed a principle in rela- 
tion to fugitives from justice never before heard of, we | 
believe, and more fatal to the interests and safety of the | 
South than even the Jury Act, which he approved.— 
Last year, three individuals from New York, being on | 
board a vessel at Norfolk, Virginia, stole a slave from | 
shis master, and carried him to New York. The Go-' 
vernor of Virginia demanded of the Governor of New j 
York to cause the thieves to be delivered up for trial, as | 
provided by the Constitution and laws of the U. 8.— 
This, the Governor of New York refused to do, on the 
assumption that, by the laws of New York, there can 
be no property in human beings; that by those laws the 
stealing of a slave is no crime; and that to justify | 
‘the delivery of a fugitive from justice, the act with | 


~which he is charged must be a crime in the State to 


which he has fled! [tis in vain that the Constitution 
of the U. States recognises a property in slaves; it is 
in vain that the U. S. in Congress have repeatedly re- 
cognized and taxed them as property; it is in vain that 
the Judiciary of the U.S. universally recognise this 
kind of property; the Governor of New York, though | 
sworn to support the Constitution, when called upon to 
execute one of its provisions, declares that he cannot 
consider slaves as property! Itis in vain, that the Con- 
stituti o Jeclares, in so many words, that ‘a person 
CoiARGED iy ayy Stare with treason, felony or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in ano- | 
ther State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of ise State from which he fled, be delivered up to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of thé crime,”’ | 
without conferring on the Executive authority of the | 
State to which he fled power to go back a single step | 
beyond the charge; yet, the Governor of New York has 
assumed the power to decide that the act charged is no | 
crime, and under cover of that usurpation has refused 
to obey the mandate of the Constitution! So much of 
Gov. Seward’s letter as shows the ground of his refusal 
is hereto annexed, marked G. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that this extra- 
ordinary assumption by the Whig Governor of New 
York, which, so far as that State is concerned, annuls a 
provision of the Constitution designed for the benefit of 
the South, is the fruit of that union between Whigs and 
Abolitionists, from which he obtains his office and de- | 
rives his power! Elected by Abolition votes, and rely- 
ing upon them for re-election, new principles are sought 
after and new constructions adopted, fatal to the rights 
of the South, and the institutions of the country, toavoid 
offending the wild fanaticism which in that State holds 
the balance of power. 

See, fellow-citizens, what, in the State of New York, 
has been the effect of the coalition between the Whigs 
and Abolitionists. ‘To steal your negroes has become 
no crime! Citizens of New York may steal them from 


your plantations or houses in the night, and carry them 
home in their ships; if you seek to punish the thieves, 
you are told it isno crime! If you seek to recover 
your stolen property, a New York jury, following the 
example of their Whig Governor, tell you there can 
be no property in aman! and if you seek redress in 
the Federal Courts, or otherwise, you are menaced 
with fines and the penitentiary! It is thus that the 
Whig Governor and Legislature of that State propose 
to keep your stolen property and to sereen the thieves 
from punishment ! 

Now look at the Democracy of that State: Every 
man of them in the House of Assembly, and all but 
two in the Senate, voted against the infamous act.— 
Not only so, but at the close of the session they unani- 
mously adopted, and incorporated in their ‘‘address to 
the Democratic Electors of the State of N. York,” the 
following resolution, viz : 

** Resolved, That the Federal majority, in passing a law at the 
present session, inflicting a penalty of five hundred dollars on any 


person who attempts to recover a fugitive slave—a measure de- 
signed to catch Abolition votes—and at the same time giving their 


support to General Harrison, who voted in the Ohio Legislature to | 


sell poor white meu for slaves—furnish an apt ilastration of their 
principles and their consistency, and if the bill had passed as it 


| was originally prepared by the Judiciary Committee, and in which 


form it was urged upon the House, the Federal candidate for Vice 
President might have been sent to the State prison for tn years, 
provided one of his slaves had taken refuge in this State, and he 
had attempted to recover him, in the manner prescribed by a law 
of Congress.”’ 
OHIO, 
From this theatre of outrage and bad faith under 


Whig authority, it is pleasant to turn to the conduct of 


the State of Ohio under Democratic rule Passing 
over the strong resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of that State in 1539, we come directly to a more deci- 
sive act, exhibiting the determination of her Democracy 
to maintain the compromises of the Constitution and 
preserve peace and good feeling with the slaveholding 
States. 

Snffering from the acts of the Abolitionists enticing 
away the slaves from the counties bordering on the Ohio 
river, cgncealing and sending them to Canada, the Le- 
gislature of Kentucky resolved to send Commissioners 
to Ohio to ask for the passage of more effective laws by 
the latter State, to put an end to the evil. In their 


communication to the Governor and Legislature of 


Ohio, dated January 26th, 1839, the Kentucky Com- 
tmnissioners thus set forth the grievances of which their 
State complained, viz: 

“In calling the attention of the Lepislature of Ohio 
to the subject of the foregoing resolution, and solicit- 
ing for it their respectful and deliberate consideration, 
the undersigned would remark, that the injuries sus- 
tained by the citizens of Kentucky, inhabiting the 
counties bordering on the Ohio river, adjacent to this 
State, by the loss of their slaves, has ceased to be con- 
fined to a smal! number of persons. Facts within the 
personal knowledge of the representatives of those 
counties, and communicated to the Legislature in nu- 
merous memorials of the people, leave no doubt that 
losses are felt to an alarming extent, threatening, in 


the absence of more efficient legislation, not only to, 


lessen the vaiue, but to endanger materially the tenure 


of that species of property in many of the counties of 


the Commonwealth, and to excite disaffection and dis- 
turbance among citizens of the common confederacy 
who should feel themselves allied by the strongest ties 
of fraternity and friendship. 

“Late developements, moreover, of a character so 
conspicuous as to require from the undersigned no more 
than a bare allusion to them, have attracted the atten- 
tion of the good citizens, both of Ohio and Kentucky, 
to the existence of an organized plan of operation, by 
means of which, after the slaves of the citizens of Ken- 
tucky are enticed from their owners, they are first con- 


cealed and afterwards conveyed through the State of 


Ohio to the British Northwestern dominions, with such 
secrecy and despatch as to elude at once, detection and 
pursuit.” 


Responsive to the call of a sister State, the Ohio Le- | 


gislature immediately took up the subject, and a bill 
was reported “relating to fugitives from labor or service 
from other States.” 

During the progress of this bill inthe House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Lloyd, a Whig, moved an ainerndment 
to the effect, that the individual claimed as a slave, shall 
have the right of trial by jary, &c., which was reject- 
ed. The bill passed the House by a vote of 52 to 15. 
Of the 52 yeas, 40 were Democrats and 12 Whigs. Of 
the nays, every man was a Whig. 

After resolu'e opposition by some of the Whig mem- 
bers, the bill passed the Senate by a vote of 26 to 10.— 
Of the yeas, 19 were Democrats and 7 Whigs: of the 
nays, all were Whigs. 

The act was approved by Mr. Shannon, the Demo- 
cratic Governor of the State, and thus became a law. 
We annex the principal sections of the act, marked H. 

In this just and noble manner did the Democratic 
State of Ohio evince her regard for her Federal obliga- 
tions, and the interests of her sister States. It is in the 
prevalence of such a spirit that we are to look for the 
perpetuity of the Union, the inviolability of State 
rights, and the preservation of individual liberty 
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RESULTS, 

You cannot fail to have perceived the striking fact, 
that wherever in the North the Whigs have the ascen- 
dency, there Abolition is strongest; gut wherever the 
Democrats govern, there the rights of the South, and 
the compromises of the Constitution, are sacredly re- 
garded. You will have perceived, that in the various 
State Legislatures, the Whigs as a party have counte- 
nanced, aided and abetted the Abolitionists, while the 
Democratic party have opposed them. 

While most of the States where the Whig party bear 
sway, have adopted Abolition resolutions, no Demo- 
cratic State, as far as we are informed or believe, has 
adopted or countenanced such proceedings. And 
while the Democratic State of Ohio, by the action of 
both her Legislature and Executive Departments, has 
taken the most effective steps to protect the rights and 
property of her sister States, the State of New York, 
while under Whig rule, has, resorted to measures of 
wrong and outrage towards the South of the most ag- 
gravated description. 

FURTHER PROOP, 

Is any other proof wanting to show the close union 
between the Whig and the Abolitionists of the North? 
We have it in their combined action in reference to the 
next Presidential election, 

It is known to you that the Whigs and Democrats 
have each held their National Conventions within the 
last few months, in reference to the next election of 
President of the U.S. The Democratic Convention 
held at Baltimore in May last, in which there were de- 
legates from the non-slaveholding States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan, (as well as Nabe most of the 
Southern States,) regarding this as one of the most 
important. questions of the day, did not pass it by in si- 

llence, The conmittee appomted “to prepare resolu- 
tions, declaratery of the principles of the Republican 
party of the Umon,” consisting of one member from 
each of the Stutes represented in the Convention, and 
the Chairman of which committee was the Hon. R. H. 
Gillet of New York, reported the following, amongst 
other resolutions, viz: 

“Resolved, That Congress has no power, under the Constitution, 
to interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the South 
ern States, and that such States are the sole and proper judges of 
every thing appertaining to their own affairs, not prohibited by the 
Constitution: that all efforts of the Abolitionists or others made to 
induce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or@o take 
incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the 
most alarming and dangerous consequences, and that all such ef 
forts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the 
people, and endanger the stability and permanency of the Union, 
and ought not to be countenanced by any friend to our political 
institutions”? 

The question was taken on this resolution, as on all 
the others, separately, and it was adopted unanimously 
—every Democrat from the non-slaveholding as wei: as 
the slaveholding States voting for it. Can any South- 
ern man ask a stronger assurance, that the great majo- 
rity of the Democratic party of the North are ready and 
anxious to continue to us the protection of the consti- 
tutional guarantee? 

Now let us enquire, where is the resolution of cor- 
responding character, to be found in the proceedings 
either of the National Whig Convention held at Har- 
risburg or Baltimore? We answer emphatically, no 
where. Neither of those conventions adopted any re- 
solution upon the subject; and why did they not? Can 
any one of you resist the conclusion, that it was to avoid 
giving offence to, or losing the support of, the Abolition 
branch of their party? 

Every mbvement of the combined party since has 
tended to confirm this conclusion. 

Every Abolitionist and every Northern Whig in Con- 


gress, supports the nomination of Gen. Harrson. Of 


the Executive Committee appointed by the concurrent 
action of the Whigs and Abolitionists in that body to pro- 
mote his election, there are three pledged Abolitionists, 
and turee Northern Whigs associated, we are sorry to 
say, with three Southern Whigs. The nomination of 
Harrison itselfis well known to have been carried by a 
coalition between the Whigs and Abolitionists. Many 
of the delegates to the Harrisburg Convention had al- 
ready been in their several States the leaders of Aboli- 
tion movements. Such were James F. Simmons, the 
chairman of the committee in the Rhode Jsland Legis- 
lature, which reported the Abolition resolutions, Wm. 
Clarke, Geo. Chambers, Wm. Darlington, Jno. Dickey, 
E. T. McDowell, James Merrill, and E. C. Riegart, 
who took an active part in favor of the Abolition move- 
ments in the convention to amend the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania. 
ABOLITION TRIUMPH. 

Indeed, the results of the Harrisburg Convention 
were every where hailed by the Abolitionists as a sig- 
nal triumph. Henry Clay, Abolition aside, was known 
to be the first choice of the Convention; but he had 
rendered himself obnoxious to the Abolitionists by his 
denunciations of their mad projects in the Senate of 
the U. 8., in addition to which he was a slaveholder 
For those reasons, the Abolitionists in the Convention 
|set themselves at work to defeat his nomination, and 

succeeded; whereupon, a shout of triumph arose from 
| the whole of the fanatical sect 
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—YHE CRISIS. 





The Liberator, their organ in Boston, said, ‘‘we 
regard this as another important sign of the times, as 
a signal defeat of the Slaveocracy power in that Con- 
vention. Had it not been for Abolitionism, H. Clay 
would undoubtedly have been nominated. We have | 
faith to believe that no slaveholder will ever again be | 
ee to fill the Presidential office in this Repub- 
ic,” 

The Emancipator, their organ in New York, said: 
“Praise to God for a great anti-slavery victory. A man 
of high talents, of great distinction, of long political 
services, of boundless personal popularity, has been 
openly rejected for the Prasidency of this Republic, | 
on account of his devotion to slavery. Set up a monu- 
ment of progress there,”’ “a slaveholder is incapacitated | 
for the Presideney of the United States,” &c. 

The Philanthropist, their organ at Cincinnati, de- | 
clared that the Abolition Editors all regarded the “re- | 
jection of Mr. Clay, and the selection of General Har- 
son, as tosome extent a concession to the spirit of li- 
berty in the North.” 

The Oberlin (Ohio) Evangelist said: “the nomination | 
of William Henry Harrison for President of the Uni- | 
ted States, and the rejection of Henry-Clay, shows that | 
a slaveholder can never again expect to be President of 
this free Republic.’’ It may now be regarded as a set- 
tled matter, that Henry Clay, nor any other slavehold- | 
er,can ever be President of the-United States, even | 
supposing the party to which he belongs to be the ma- 
jority.” “For what has been gained we will render 
thanks to God, and for what is yet needed to be gained, 
we will trust in the same God, and in the faithful and | 
diligent use of the same means which have prevented 
the nomination ofa slaveholder for President this time.”’ 

On a subsequent day, the Liberator said: “It is need- | 
less to multiply proofs that the defeat of Henry Clay at 
Harrisburg, was deemed by Abolitionists generally a | 
clear demonstration of the growth of anti-slavery in the 
free States.”’ 

Not only the Abolition presses, but Abolition socie- | 
ties and conventions, joined in the chorus of triumph | 
at the exclusion of a slaveholder from nomination, 
solely because he was a slaveholder. 

The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, at their | 
annual meeting, 

“Resolved, That we regard the refusal of the Harrisburg Con- | 
vention to nominate Henry Clay as @ candidate for the Presidency, | 
as a signal and glorious triumph of truth over error, of liberty over 
slavery,” &c., &c. 

The Executive Committee of the National Anti-Sla- | 
very Society, at the late meeting of the society in New 
York, used in their report the following language, viz: 
“We declare our entire conviction, that the cause it- 
self for which the society was formed, and to which, | 
itis therefore merely secondary, is advancing in the | 
public mind with great rapidity and power. The re-| 
jection of Henry Clay, a slaveholder and defender of | 
slavery, is a way-mark in our history.’ This is the | 
very first evidence they adduce of the advancement of 
their cause, to which they add, among others, ‘the | 
peaceful delivery of that portion of the Hon. William 
Slade’s Speech which presses the abolition of slavery | 
in the District of Columbia, with its insertion in the | 
columns of the National [ntelligencer, which,” they | 
say, “shows the beginning of a change in the feelings | 
of slaveholders."’ Nor do the committee omit to notice, 
as another evidence of the advance of their cause, the | 
act of the New York Legislature to which we have re- 
ferred. They say, “Mr. Birney had the opportunity of 
speaking at length on the subject in the Representatives’ | 
hall of the State of New York, before a committee, and 
in the presence of a large number of the members of 
the State Legislature, now in session, which removed 
some of the misapprehensions as to the jury bill and 
some other measures in agitation.” | 

The Harrisburg nomination is nothing more nor less 
than one of the boasted fruits of the coalition between 
the Northern Whigs and Abolitionists, which has pro- 
duced their joint action in the State Legislatures in 
passing resolutions and actg destructive to the rights 
and interests of the South, and dangerous to the peace 
and union of these States. If this coalition shall suc- 
ceed in obtaining control of the Governments of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and if all those | 
States shall pass laws similar to that passed by New) 
York, and their Executive authorities shall adopt the | 
same course of action, what security will the slavehold- | 
ing States have for their property? Every slave who 
can succeed in passing the limits of those States, will | 
be practically free. Thieves will steal your slaves and 
be protected with their plunder throughout all those 
States bordering on the slaveholding region. The Con- 
stitution of the U.S. and the laws of Congress for the | 
protection of your slave property will not only be made 
void, but it will be acrime toexecutethem. The lands | 
of the South, afler the withdrawal of the hands that 
cultivate them, will lose more than half their value, 
and abject poverty, if not absolute desolation, will be 
the fate of vast regions of a now productive and grow- | 
ing country. 


it isthe Democratic | 


party. Should they be overpowered by the coalition of | date whom the Northern Democracy presents for our 


Whigs and Abolitionists, what will be the consequen- 
ces? The just and liberal act of Ohio will be repealed, 
and the plunder law of New York will be substituted in 
its place, while its Governors will protect the plunder- 
ers. The Stevenses, the Sergeants, the Dennys, and 
their Abolition associates in the Convention of Pennsy!|- 
vania, who were bafiled by the Democracy, will use the 
power of the Legislature and Governor to accomplish 
the object heretofore unsuccessfully attempted. All 


barriers which protect our interests, the comity of 


neighbors, the obligations of compacts, every principle, 
every law, and every institution which obstructs this 


fell spirit, will be swept away, and we shall be compe!-; 
led to struggle, unaided, for the preservation of our | 


constitutional rights, if not for our existence as States. 

Under these circumstances, can any man shut his 
eyes to the fact, that the mass of the party which sup- 
port General Harrison in the non-slavehoiding States, 
is practically the enemy of the South, whatever may be 
the feelings of many of the individuals which compose 
it? Js any one so blind as not to perceive that the conse- 
quences which have immediately followed their entire 


ascendency in the State of New York, will inevitably | 


follow theirascendency in every other of the non-slave- 
holding States? Does not every one know, that the 


same strength which will give Harrison the vote of | 
| those States, will also throw their Executive and legis- | 
tive authorities into the hands of the Abolitionists and 

Are not the triumphs of Harrison and of | 


their allies? 
anti-slavery in those States to be achieved by the same 
men, by the same presses, by the same arguments? 
And is not the cause of the one, to all practical intents, 
the cause of the other? No intelligent man, after sur- 
veying the field of political action, can doubt it. On 
the other hand, is not the cause of Democracy in those 
States the cause of anti-Abolition, the cause of the 
South, of justice, and the Constitution; and will not its 


| signal triumph secure the slaveholding States in all | 


their peculiar rights and interests ? 

To us it seems amazing, that, under these circum- 
stances, the South does not, as one man, declare in fa- 
vorwf the Northern Democracy. Mr. Jefferson said, tiat 
the “‘Democracy of the North is the natural ally of the 
South; and never was the truth of the declaration, or 


the importance of the alliance, more manifest than at 


this moment. 

We beg every Southern man, to whatever party he 
may belong, to answer to his own bosom the following 
questions: 

Do you approve the resolutions on the subject of Abo- 


lition adopted by the Whigs of the Northern Legisla- | 


tures, and particularly the act passed py that party in 
the Legislature of New York, and the refusal of the G 


° | cure it. 


| support, or any thing peculiarly attractive fora Southern 
man in the candidate of the Whig Abolitionists? Mr. 
Van Buren enjoys a fair moral character, talents of a 
high order, principles on every leading measure of pub- 
lic policy in conformity with those of the South, and is, 
moreover, pledged, by all legal means, even to the use 
of the veto, if necessary, to resist the measures of the 
| Abolitionists. The attacks made upon himare, in every 
instance yet disclosed, founded in utter falsehood, or 
upon circumstances misunderstood, or too frivolous to be 
brought, for a moment, in comparison with the great in- 
terests now involved in the struggle of parties. On the 
other hand, the candidate presented by the Whig Abo- 
lition party of the North, stands identified with all the 
great measures and principles which the South has oppo- 
sed and resisted almost *tunto blood.’ True itis, that at 
different periods he has given out indications of being 
on different sides of most of these great questions; and 
(it is equally true, that he refuses to state on which side 
he now stands. If notan Abolitionist, he has, while 
refusing publicly to answer any question on the sub- 
ject, written letters, and one tothe Hon. George Evans, 
member of Congress from the State of Maine, giving 
an Abolition coloring to his acts and opinions, with the 
view of obtaining the support of those implacable ene- 
mies of the South. True it is, that, at about the same 
period, he was writing letters to the South, denying 
his Abolitionism, with the view of obtaining also the 
support of slaveholders! It appears that most, if not all, 
| of these letters, were written under an injunction that 
|they should not be published. He has expressed no 
opinions on the subject upon which the South can rely, 
and stands ready to act with the one party or the other, 
as either may have a majority in Congress. Indeed, 
from evidence, the truth of which we do not doubt, it 
appears he has recently declared, on more than one oc- 
casion, that he will not veto any bill which Congress 
may pass! 

The nomination of Mr. Seward for Governor of New 
York, and the nomination of Gen. Harrison for Presi- 
dent of the United States, were both procured by the 
same means—by a coalition of Whigs and Abolitionists. 
In New York they succeeded in making the Governor; 
and what has been the result? Concessions to the 
Abolitionists, which on one subject, annihilate the 
Constitution and laws in that State, deprive the proper- 
ty of the South of the stipulated protection, and give en- 
couragement and shelter to those who steal it. This is 
the natural fruit of sucha coalition. Elected by Abo- 
lition votes, the Governor is able to retain his office on- 
ly by the assistance of those auxiliaries, and the Con- 
| stitution and the rights of the South are sacrificed to se- 
If Gen. Harrison, after being nominated by a 


vernor to surrender negro-stealers upon the demand of | similar coalition, shall reach the Presidential chair, must 


the Executive of Virginia? 

Do you desire to see the same kind of legislation and 
Executive action resorted to by the Legislatures and 
Governors of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and other non- 
slaveholding States? 


not the same results necessarily follow? Will it not 
be equally necessary to secure the continued support 
‘of the Abolitionists, and will not similar means be re- 
| sorted to? Will not the party in power be compelled 
to concede to their allies the abolition of slavery in the 


Do you not believe it to be your duty to oppose, with | District of Columbia, the interdiction of the transport- 


all your power and influence, a party, the triumph of 
which will inevitably lead to such fatal results? 

Do you not approve the anti-Abolition resolutions 
adopted by the Democratic Legislatures of the North, 
and especially the act of Ohio relative to fugitive 
staves? 

Do you desire to see the same spirit maintained, and 
the same legislation prevail, throughout the non-slave- 
holding States? 

Do you not believe it to be your duty to encourage, 
cherish, and aid a party which evinces, not by words 
only, but by acts, its devotion to your interests and 
safety, and its fidelity to the Constitution? 

THE CONSEQUENCES. 

Two things are certain: If the South repel and treat 
with scorn her friends and allies in the North, she will 
soon have none? And if she league herself with her 
enemies, she must be destroyed! Is it politic to make 
enemies of our fellow-citizens in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, in Indiana and Illinois, when it is just as easy to 
have friends? Would it be convenient to line the bor- 
ders of Maryland and Virginia, of Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, with our sons in arms to repel aggression, or save 
our property from the, hands of Abolitionists and negro- 
stealers, in or out of authority? These things we should 
think of only in the last extremity—only after resorting 
to all peaceful, just, and prudent means to maintain our 
rights, and preserve the peace and union of the States. 
And is not concert of action with those in the free 
States, who acknowledge and stand ready to defend and 
maintain those rights, our first peaceful remedy, our 
first and most obvious duty? If we refuse to act with 
them, can we expect them to act with us? If we sac- 
rifice them to their enemies, and ours, how can we here- 
after expect their aid, or even sympathy? It would 
be as unreasonable to expect it, as it would he impossi- 
ble to obtain it. Upon your heads would fall the guilt, 
not only of surrendering our dearest interests to our 


|natural enemy, but also the crime of ingratitude in 
WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS? | 

What party is it which is battling the cause of the 
Sonth in Ohio and Pennsylvania? 


abandoning our “natural allies.” 
THE CANDIDATES. : 
Is there any thing really objectionable in the cand:- 


ation of slaves from State to State, the withdrawal in 
every possible way of the protection guarantied by the 
Constitution to slave property, and encouragement to 
those who steal it? A voice from Heaven could not 
| more certainly warn the South of the consequences ‘of 
| placing the power of the Union in the hands of such a 
| coalition, than the example in New York! Why have 
the three Abolition members of the Whig Executive 
Committee, and their numerous associates in Congress, 
postponed any attempt to redeem the written pledges 
given to their constituents, that they would use 
every effort to procure the abolition of slavery in 
the Distriet of Columbia, and an interdiction of the 
slave trade between the several States and Ter- 
ritories? Why did they not redeem those pledges 
at the late session? Is it supposed that they have 
relinquished all intention to redeem them, or that 
their Abolition constituents will permit them to do so? 
| No; it is only postponed, lest the South should take the 
alarm too svon. It is postponed until they make a Pre- 
| sident by their votes—until their aid becomes essential 
to sustain a party in power. Then, as in New York, 
they expect to see the Constitution and the rights of 
| the South sacrified to maintain a party ascendency, and 
secure the offices of the General Government. This re- 
sult is as certain as that cause produces effect. We 
|have already seen indications of the sacrifice. The 
Southern Whigs in Congress have already united with 
Abolitionists in appointing a political committee; South- 
ern Whigs have consented to act with pledged Aboli- 
tionists upon that committee; Southern Whigs, at the 
late session of Congress, were found voting with Aboli- 
tionists against propositions relative to Abolition peti- 
tions, which formerly they had unanimously supported; 
| fearful of offending the Abolition spirit, a Whig com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives refused to re- 
| port a bill to prohibit the introduction of negro testimo- 
ny in courts martial held in the slaveholding States or 
| Territories; for the first time, we believe, a formal Abo- 
lition speech from Mr. Slade was listened to on the fi: or 
!of the House: and for the first time, such a speech was 
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disseminated far and wide through the columns of the 
most respectable Whig newspaper in Washington.— 
The coalition at Harrisburg has already produced union 
of political action between the Whigs and Abolitionists 


in Congress; it is but one step more toa union of Jegis- 


tative action, and that step will assuredly be taken as 
soon asa President shall have been elected with the aid 
of Abolition votes. Notto believe this, is to close our 
minds to the approaches of reason, and shut our eyes to 
the warnings of example. 

And CAN the South give up the security she has in 
the character, pledges, and conduct of Mr. Van Buren, 
and in the frrinciples, declarations, and acts of the par- 


ty which supports him, for the chances of justice she | 


may have from aman without any publicly avowed 
principles, elevated to the Presidency by a coalition of 
which the sacrifice of her rights and principles is every 
where the necessary fruit? We cannot believe it. 
Such infatuation does not exist among the people of the 
South. 

What! submit to, register and approve the fiat of 
Abolition, that ‘to be a slaveholder is to disqualify a 
man for President?”’ Is there an honest man in the 
South who will not resist this unconstitutional pro- 
scription? Is there one among us who, by bowing his 
neck and giving his support to the Harrisburg nomina- | 
tion, will degrade his State, degrade the statesmen | 
whom he delights to honor, degrade himself, and make | 


the Southern States and Southern statesmen, not the | 


equals, as the Constitution makes them, but the pro- 


vinces, inferiors and vassals of the Northern States | 


and Northern men? Who is there among us, that with 
the hope of receiving minor offices at the hands of Abo- 
lition Presidents, will manly sacrifice the dignity and 
honor, as well as the rights, interests, and safety, of his 
State and its people? We hope not one. 

OUR TRUE POLICY. 

The true course for the South is, to reject and repudi- 
ate all connection, direct or indirect, with Abolition and 
its allies. It is,to vote for no man for any office in the 
Government, who will not openly renounce and de- 
nounce alPconnexion with Abolition, direct or indirect, 


and pledge himself to exert all the powers vested in | 


him by the Constitution and laws, to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of the slaveholding States. It is to sup- 
port such statesmen as are trueto the Constitution and 
faithful to their duties as members of this great contede- 
racy. This course of conduct, steadily and sternly pur- 
sued, would afford to the South an iinmediate and am- 
ple protection. True to themselves, presenting an un- 
broken front, and never wavering from their purpose, it 
is to be hoped the South would find in other sections, 
men in sufficient numbers, influenced by a sense of obli- 
gation to the Constitution, to make up a majority of the 
Union, secure to Southern men their constitutional 
equality, to Southern interests their constitutional pro- 
tection, and to the whole Union, that limited, benign 
and just Government, which the fathers of the Repub 
lic intended to establish. 

Itis in the hope of prometing this grand and salutary 
union of sentiment in the South, no less useful to the 
Union and encouraging to mankind, than it is essen- 
tial to your own interests and safety, that we have 
taken the trouble to collect these facts and submit these 
views. C. C. CLAY, of Ala. 

R. C. NICHOLAS, of La 
WM. S. FULTON, of Ark. 
FRANCIS THOMAS, of Md. 
GEO. C. DROMGOOLE, of Va. 
J. J. McKAY, of N.C. 
FELIX GRUNDY, of Tenn. 
WILSON LUMPKIN, of Ga. 
JOHN JAMESON, of Mo. 
LINN BOYD of Ky. 

A. G. BROWN, of Miss. 

T. D. SUMPTER, of 8. C. 


EXTRACTS FROM W. F. WATSON’S SPEECH, 
Delivercd before the Democratic Association of this City. 
The Veto Power. 

In his letter to S. Williams in 1836, he says: 

“TI consider the quaified veto upon the acts of the Legislatur-, 
conferred by the Constitution upon the President, as a Conservative 
power, intended only tu be u edito secure the instrament itself from rio- 
lation, or, in times of high party excitement, to protect the rights 
of the minority, and the interests of the weaker members of the 
Union.”’ . ; 

In-his letter to Harmer Denny in 1838, he says: 

“That in the exercise of the veto power, he should limit his re 
jection of bills to, first: Such as are, in his opinion, unconstitutional: 
econd: Such as tend to encroach on the rights of the States or in 
dividuals; third: Such as involving deep interests, may, in his opi- 
nion, require more mature deliberation or reference to the will of 
the people, to be ascertained at the succeeding elections.”’ — 

In his speech made at Cleveland the other day, it has 
been stated that he went so far as to say that he would 
sign any bill passed by Congress. Now, Sir, I am free 
to admit that I did not give credence to thisreport. | 
thought it stamped with improbability ; but in conse- 
quence of this rumor, we more recently find reported 
in a Whig paper what he did say in that speech. \Here 


it is: 


, 





‘He considered it of the first importance that the Administra- | trona e doir 
tion of the Government should be brought back to its original pu-| his own conscience “would not sanction? 
rity, and that the Executive power and influence should be con- 
tinued witbin the limits presciibed by the spirit of the Constitu- 


tion—that the wil! of the People, expressed through their Repre 


sentatives, and not the will of one man, should govern in all ques 
| ons touching the general weifare—that the President should not and 
| that he would not, if elected, interpose the veto power between the 

wishes of the People and the legitimate objects of ther desires, except 


} 
| to preserve the sacred charter of our liberties from manifest violation.’ 
| 


In the doctrine he announces in 1836 and "38, he 
clearly admits the exercise of the veto power to as great 
|an extent as has ever been claimed for it, and within 
| which every exercise of the power that has taken place 
;could be justified. But in 1840, in his Cleveland 
| speech, there is certainly a great relaxation of the ex- 
| ercise of this power. ‘The will of the people express- 
|ed through their representatives, and not the will of 
; one man, should govern in all questions touching the 
general welfare.’’ These dangerous words, “weneral 
welfare,’ appear to be specially brought in—words, 
| within which the Constitution can be made to embrace 
| all things ever contemplated by the most latitadinous 
constructionist. Are they not the very words so 
much relied on by the Federalists, to wring from 
that instrument powers, that the Republican party 
| have ever denied and repudiated ; yet Mr. H. tells the 
| people, that if their representatives pass any act which 
they may consider necessary for the ‘general welfare,” 
| that the President should not, and he would not, if elect- 


the people and the legitimate objects of their desires.” 
So if he did not say that he would sign any bill passed 
| by Congress, he certainly, by the authority I quote, ap- 
proximates somewhat to it. To be sure he says, ‘‘ex- 
cept to preserve the sacred charter of our liberties from 
manifest violation.”’ Here, Sir, is certainly an adinis- 
sion that he would exercise the power, when ke thought 
there was a “‘manifest violation.’’ He places the ex- 
|ercise as far off as it is possible, acknowledging the 
right at all; and when we have to determine what 


shall be considered a ‘‘man/fest violation,” for one, I | 
must declare, that I am in a labyrinth in satisfacto- | 


jrily determining when it would be, that Mr. Harri- 
| son would exercise the veto power.—A “manifest vio- 
lation,"’ is, | suppose, one acknowledged to be so, by 
| the country generaily; and, sir, it might be said, thata 
| power has never yet been claimed by the General Go- 
| vernment which would be considered a **manifest vio- 
'lation’’ of the Constitution, in this sense. It certainly 
| might be so said by Mr. H. Indeed, sir, he has in all 
conscience, given himself ample latitude. The high- 
‘est-toned Federalist that ever Jived, could not hold opi- 
nions on this subject that could, in practice, wring more 
from the Constitution. {[n 1822, you will remember, 
Mr. H. said, “I believe that the charter given to the 
bank was unconstitutional; (T BEING NUT ONE OF THOSE 
MEASURES NECESSARY TO CARRY ANY OF THE EXPRESSLY 
GRANTED POWERS INTO EFFECT.” 
it were clearly ascertained that the public interest in re- 
lation to the collection and disbursement of the rerenue, 
would materially suffer without one, andthere were un- 
| equivocal manifestations of public opinion in its favor.” 
You will observe, sir, that in J522, he denied the con- 
stitutionality of a bank, not upon the ground that it 
was not a delegated power, but uponjthe ground ‘that 
| it was not a power conferred even to carry a delegated 
| power into effect.’— Yet, in 1636, he would sign a bill 


“~) 


thus admitted by hiteself, in the fullest manner, to be | 


unconstitutional! In 1836 and 183s, he said he would 
| vetoan unconstitutional bill. He admits a bank to be un- 
constitutional; yet, in 1536, he would sign such a bill. 
| Who can reconcile sucha state of facts? Is he not thus 
arrayed against himself, as he ison every subject with 
which he stands connected? However, by his doctrine 


on the veto power, in 1840, he gets over all difficulty; | 


for he can say, it is not a ‘MANIFEST VIOLATION,” there- 
| fore, it is constitutional, and therefore, | would sign a 
bill. It is, sir, I believe, contended fur by the Federal 
| party, that the Federal judiciary, are in all cases the 
expounders of the Constitution, and that its decisions 
are to be obligatory, and moreover, that when a Presi- 
dent takes an oath to support the Constitution, be is 
not to support it as he interprets it, but as it has been 
interpreted by the judiciary. This is Federal doctrine 
—the doctrine which is to make the General Govern- 
ment omnipotent—the States, mere creatures at the 
footstool of concentrated power. In 1822, Mr. H. did 


a~y 


not hold this doctrine; for, in his address to the people of 


Ohio, when a candidate for Congress, he says: “And 
where is the crime in one set of men not being able to 
interpret the Constitution, as other men interpret it?-- 
As we had all sworn to support it, the crime would have 
been in giving it a construction which our consciences 
would not sanction.” It is clear, judging from this, that 
he then considered the Constitut‘on ought to be support- 
ed in accordance with the opinions of those taking the 
oath, to do so; and if that is his opinion, how could he 
| say in 1836, he would sign a bill which he had sad 
| was unconstitutional in 1822? How could he, in 136, 
sign a bill which in 1836 and '38 he said he would veto, 
jin his declaration, that he would veto unconstitutional 
‘bills? Why, Sir, even as late as 153%, in his letter to H. 
| Denny he says, “such as are in his opinion unconstitu- 
I.’"—Would he not, therefore, be doing that which 
But while 
his opinions in 1836 and °38 place him in this attitude, 
\he opens a new door in 1240 at Cleveland, on the veto 


ed, “interpose the veto power between the wishes of | 


In 1836 he said, “if 


any may find admit 
ognition in his Cheviot speech 


power, through which measure 


tance. But, Sir, his ree 


in 1833, of the doctrines of the Proclamation, taken 
in connexion with “the speeches of Mr.. Webster in 
the Senate of the United States, in answer to the ar- 


guments of Mr. Calhoun,” place hia upon undoubted 
ground. Standing in this Federal position, the deci- 
sions of the U. 8S must be Aes decisions. But 
if additional proof is required, what do we find him 
saying in that same speech: - “By a course as amet, as 
peaceable as the operation of those laws which the 
Creator has assigned for the government of the mate 
rial world, the judiciary department restrains the other 
branches of the General Government from the exercise 
of unconstitutional powers, and the States from those 
aberrations to which a tendency has so often been mant- 
fested.” The power and authority of the judiciary 
was never more fully and uneguivocally surrendered, 
as understood by the Federalists; and take this ad- 
mission, with his “wasxrresr vieLation’’ of the Con- 
| stitution, and perhaps we may be enabled to arrive at 
some definite conclusion as to the manner in which 
Mr. H. would exercise the vete power. 


> 


Court 


What is his position in regard to the 
Dangers of a Public Debt? 
, . : ; 
When in the Senate of Ohio, on the 14th December, 
1X19, the following resolution was reported by a Com- 
mittee, adopted and voted for by Mr. Harrison: 
| “Resolved, Thatin the present state of pecuniary embarrass 
ment amongst the people, it is unwise and impolitic for the Go 
vernment to pay otf the public debt more rapidly than the obliga 
tions itmay have come under to its creditors may require; and that 
any surplus in the Treasury would be more usefully employed in 
the internal improvement of the country by reads and canals, and 
in the support and encouragement of domestic manufactures: 
| Which motion to agree was decided in the aflirmative:—Yeas 24, 
nays 2°? 

The Senate then came to the following resolution, on 
motion of Mr. Harrison: 

* Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be inetructed, and 
our Represénsatives requested to use their exertions to procure 
the passage of laws, embracing the principles recommended in the 
foregoing resolutions.” 

At this time, or on the Ist October of that year, the 
National Debt amounted to 91,728,527 51. In Mr. 
H.'s letter to the Inquisitor, in 1822, he holds the fol- 
lowing language: 

“T believe in the tendency of a large public debt to sap the 
| foundation of the Constitution, by eveating a monied aristocracy 

Whose views and interests must be in direct hostility to those of 
| the mass of the peaple.”’ 

Yet, Sir, holding opinions such as those, he is willing 
to sustain measures, by his ewn votes, “the tendency 
of which is to sap the foundation of the Constitution,” 
What a sagacious statesman! But while my object has 
been to shew the difference between his professions and 
his practice, it will not pass unobserved, that he wished 

\the payment of the Public Debt retarded, that Con- 
gress might take the funds to foster Irternal Improve- 
ments—and in supporting Domestic Manufactures. Yet 
all this will, | suppose, be termed Repub! canism and 
consummate wisdom by our opponents. But, Sir, we 
leave this subject to pass to one of infinitely more im- 
portance, and I wish that even here IT could hold up 
Mr. H.in terms that would be gratifying. 

M : , 


What are we next presented with, Mr. President, on 
the humbug cataloyue? Tur Hoor Case, by which it 
is made to appear that Mr. Van Buren is in favor of the 
admission of negro testimony against white persons.— 
Well, Sir, what are the facts? was tried 
in March Jast by a court martial! of his brother officers 
on board the Macedonia, in the Bay of Pensacola. In 
| the progress of his trial, two colored seamen, or persons 
| attached to the vessel, were introduced as testimony; to 
| which Lieut Hooe objected. His objection was over- 
i ruled, (it having been the custom to admit such evi 

dence.) And mark, Mr. President, this court martial 
was composed of seven members—all Whies--and five 
of them from the South. The court found Lieut. Hoce 
guilty. On the 2d charge, where this cbjectionable 
testimony wes introdu fu, IL, ent Hao e was acquitted; 
and on the 4th specification of the Ist and 3d charges, 
where this evidence was likewise introduced, he was 
found guilty; but upon evidence ample in itself, 
without a resort to that of the colored pers: ns.— 
So, in point of fact, their testimony did not convict 
jhim. He, however, took his case before the Pre- 
sident of the United States. The opinions of the law 
officers were obtained; they inform him, that it is the 
common Jaw, which is our law in such cases; “that 
where, upon the whole case, justice has been done, and 
the verdict is substantially right, no new triol will be 
granted, although there may have been some mistakes 
committed.” Upon an examination of the case, and 
the opinions, and in obedience to the law of the land, 
the President refuses to interfere with the decision of 
the Court below. Now, Sir, it is here evident to every 
man, that the colored testimony had nothing to do with 
the conviction—yet, has not this case been so gar- 
bled and misrepresentented that every effort has been 
| made to establish the belief, that Lieutenant Hooe was 
| found guilty upon colored testimony, and that the Pre 
jsident approved the proceedings, while, the fact is, no 
|such case was presented to him. The first action, Mr 


Lieut looe 
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President, had in Congress, on this subject, was 
through Mr. Botts, the member of Congress from this 
district, and one of the junto committee | have re- 
ferred to. It is curious to examine the course of this 
gentleman upon this Hooe case. He sneceeded very 
effectually in bringing it before the country, and I be- 
lieve he avowed his object was attained when he did 
so. However, be that as it may, on the 13th July, Mr 
Chapman of Alabama moved the following resolution: 
‘Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary to 
which was referred the case of Lieut. Hooe, be re- 
quired to report forthwith to this House who are legal 
witnesses under the existing laws before the Courts in 
the Navy of the U. §., and further to report who shall 





hereafter be examined as witnesses in trials before such | 


Courts."’ 

The motion was to suspend the rules to take this 
Resolution up. Who voted aéainsr the suspension?— 
Joux M. Borrs. 

On the day after the 14th, Mr. Chapman offered the 
following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the judiciary committee having 
charge of the case of Lieut. Hooe, do forthwith report 
a bill to this House, prohébiting the enlistment of negroes 
or colored persons in the service of the navy or army of 
the United States.” 

The motion was to suspend the rules, to take this re- 
solution up. Who voted aGaissr the suspension?—J. 
M. Borrs. 

This is the course of this gentleman—the first to 
move in the Hooe case. And, in connection with these 
votes, it might relevantly be asked, is not this the same 
Mr. Botts who is on the junto committee with such wor- 
thy compeers as Truman Smith, Leverett Saltonstall 
and J. C. Clark, sorontous Asotirionists?—-Tue 


very same Joun M. Borrts. 


, * - ” * * 


Well, sir, what next have we? Tue sPEECH OF THE 
“rouLt-mouTHED'’ Ogle, (as he was so called by Mr. Ja- 
mieson of Missouri,) upon the furniture in the Presi- 
dent's house. He, sir, has been from the kitchen to the 
garret, and the result of his travel has been a produc- 
tion so base in itself,as absolutely to bring out Mr. 
Lincoln of Massachusetts, a Whig, denying the truth 
of its contents. Mr. Van Buren charged with extrava- 
gance! Why, sir, listen to Mr. Lincoln, the authority 
of a political enemy, who had the magnanimity to come 
out and meet this man: 


“What Ldid say was, in substance, that since [ had been at the | 


head of the Committee, fora period of nearly three years, no av- 


rrorriation, to my knowledge, had been made at the request of 


the President; that the committee had always acted on the requi- 
sition and estimates of the Commissioner of Public Buildings, and 
that on one occasion, when the President had been referred to, as 
to the need of a proposed appropriation, he had declined express- 
ing any opinion or wish upon the subject.” i 

Mr. President, will not our opponents be satisfied, 
when they read this language from one of their own 
party? Will they not be satisfied when they see that 


appropriations have always been made for furnishing | 


the national mansion to receive the nation’s guests—— 
for the People themselves to repair to see their Presi- 
dent? Sir, listen to this: 

“By a law of the 2d of March, 1797, just previous to the com- 


mencement of the administration of the elder Adams, Congress 


made the following appropriation : 


“Proceeds of sale of old furniture, and so much in addition | 
thereto as the President may judge necessary, not exceeding 


$14,000. 


“During the administration of Mr. Jefferson, the appropriations | 


amounted to $29,000, 
“In that of Mr. Madison to $28,000. 


“It was in this period that the house was sacked by the British 
upon their incursion into Washington during the war, and the 
cost the nation upwards 


furniture which, from the beginning, had 
of $70,000, was wholly destroyed. 


“After the repair of the house, in the years 1817 and 1818, dur- 
ing the administration of Mr. Monroe, the records show appropria- | 


tions for refurnishing it to the aggregate amount of $50,000. 


“In the administration of Mr. John Q. Adams, the grants | 


amounted to $29,000, 
“In that of Gen, Jackson to $39,000; and 
“In that of Mr. V. Buren, they have been, to this time $20,000. 
Is Mr. Van Buren here in a more obnoxious position 
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which, in accordance with the law of the land, there 
has been set on foot a prepared table of interrogatories, 
which the Census-takers are to use for the purpose of 
getting statistical information of the resources of owr 
country—information, as we all know, of a most valua- 
ble character, and in which we are greatly deficient. 
The scheme of getting this information, in the mode 
' mentioned, was, 1] believe, suggested by the Editor of 
|that valuable publication, the “Boston Almanac,” 
and by Professor Leiber of South Carolina. It 
happens, too, that the Whigs in Congress were the 
| active parties in carrying out the suggestions. Every 
|man must concede the value of such knowledge, and 
| that no more efficient or cheaper means could be resort- 
ed to, to obtain it. The law directing its being done, 
annexes n6 penalty to the refusal to answer the inter- 
| rogatories propounded. It was of course to be presum- 
,ed, that every good citizen would feel an interest in con- 
| tributing most willingly, his aid in facilitating the de- 
‘sign. But, sir, what do we see? Our opponents en- 
| gaged in alarming the people—telling them the informa- 
tion sought is the precursor of a direct tax, and advis- 
| ing them to withhold it. One of our citizens, an active 
| Whig politician, in a neighboring county, and an intel- 
|ligent man, absolutely comes out, seriously, over 
| his own name, to toll the alarm, and to caution the 
| people. And why all this, Mr. President? Why all 
| these humbugs and false issues? Can the Whigs ex- 
| pect tofsucceed by such means? Is there no shame abid- 
ing among them? Sir, if shame has any blush, their 
'cheeks ought to be eternally crimsoned. If they had 
| sounder materials, they would not operate on their fel- 
|low-citizens with such tricks and artifices. They 
| have them not, Mr. President, and desperate and hope- 
less must be that cause, which, to such means is driven. 
| There is time to eradicate their poison The antidote, 
| trath, will dispel it; forever annihilate it. Truth and 
| reason must triumph over error and falsehood. 
Mr. President, my remarks have been addressed to 
'the understandings and not the passions of my asso- 
ciates, to show them the position of the Federalists nomi- 
|nee of the great piebald Opposition party—‘“ringed, 
| streaked, and speckled,’’ as it is--to show it tothem not 
| by bitter vituperation and idle declamation ; but to 
prove it by facts—facts, too, furnished by the nominee 


himself, by which he stands before the country, in a| 


| position in which man never stood before, presenting po- 
| litical opinions vieing with the Kaleidescope in variety. 
Sir, I suppose [ could have acted the mock hero: bluster- 
ed, looked pompous and wise; roared loud and declaimed 
lustily—bnilt upa man of straw, called him Philip or Ce- 
sar, played the part of a Pausaniasor a Brutus; strutted 
before you in tragic attitude; uttered a philippic of thun- 
der against this monster, and exclaim, ‘off with his 
head; so much for Buckingham.”’ I might have ‘‘march- 
ed up the hill, and then down again.” All this I might 
| have done; but, Sir, ours is not the cause to require 
such resorts. We have our principles as well known 
_as the name we bear. They are written upon the mind 

of every Democrat in the country. We dare avow 
| them, and by argument maintain them. We have all to 
| gain by such a course; our opponents all to lose: hence 
| they do not resort to it. 

Sir, I feel myself most sincerely indebted to the 
members of the association for the patience they have 
exhibited and the attention they have given to my re- 
marks. If] have succeeded in strengthening the minds 
of any of them, in the truth and justice of our cause, 
why they should select, for the office of President of the 
U.S., the well.tried Democratic Republican, and not 
| the Federal nominee, [ shall feel gratified. Sir, let us 
remember that our party hurled Federalism from pow- 
er in 1800; prostrated the “Reign of Terror.’ Will 


this very power? Are we prepared for a system of go- 
vernment that Alexander Hamilton himself would glo- 
ity in? Let us remember, the issue in truth is between 


than any or all of his predecessors, according to this the principles of Federalism on the one hand and Re- 


exhibit of facts, which | take from Mr. Lincoln's able 
speech? let them be read. The people can then, and 
will explode the hambug. How does Mr. Lincoln con- 
clude his withering remarks when lashing Ogle for at- 
tempting to place the Presidents of this country and 
their representatives in the position of thieves, and by 
charging the latter with “plundering the Treasury and 
robbing their constituents?”’ 

“Tf such appropriations deserve the character now attempted to 
be given thei, how happens it that in forty years there has been 
no resistance to their passage? How happens it, indeed, that, in 
the last Congress, of Which this Pennsylvanian, of more than Spar- 
tan virtue, Was a member, no opposition was offered to grants pre- 
cisely siriilar to those contained in the preseat bill? They passed 
without objection then. 

“Mr. Ogle. No; a member near me says he objected. 

“Mr. Lincoln. Whos the man? | heard of no dissentient. If 
any had the virtue, at that time, to think it wrong, he had not the 
conrage to make it Known. Where ix the recorded vote at a call 
even for a division upon the question?”’ 

Sir, we have heard much about golden plateaux, gold 
vases, knives, forks and spoons; but, the fact is, they 
are not gold, but gilt, and the fact, moreover, is, 
that most of them were procared during Mr. Monroe's 
administration. So mach, Sir, for this hambug. One 
more, Mr. President, and | will be done 

Tue Ceysus.—In connection with the taking of 


| publicanism on the other. 





Two Warnings from the North. 
1. A Startling Developement ! 
| We are favored by the Rev. Mr. Clark of Fredericks- 
/burg, with the following Letter from the Rev. Mr. Abel 
| Brown of Northampton, Mass. It will be recollect- 
led, that Mr. Brown with a moral caurage, for which 
| he deserves greateredit, recently addregsed a letter to 
Mr. Hallett of Boston, in which he exposed the ma- 
| neuvres of Messrs. W. H. Harrison, Evans, Calhoun 
‘of Mass., and Judge Morris. Bat the following letter 
|} contains developements of similar movements, calcu- 
| lated to show the excesses which the Whigs of Massa. 
| husetts are committing, to promote the election of the 
Federal and Abolition candidate. The “Hampden 
Post’’ of Springfield, Mass., draws the following por- 
| traitof Mr. Brown: 
| “Rev. Avec Brown.—The scandalous, infamous falsehoods, the 
| black-hearted and vile slanders and-insinuations, the Pederalists 
are secretly circulating, to blacken the character, destroy the repu 
‘tation, and prostrate the influence of this gentleman; a young man 
oftalent, strict integrity and irreproachable @haracter; is almost | 
| without parallel! in the annalsof infamy. Mr. Brown is a Baptist 
Minister, a popular and successful preacher. At the late Abolition | 


State Convention, he was honest and bold enough to disclose the 
secret operations used to foist Harrison upon the Abolitionists. 


we not, in 1540, avert the attempted re-ascendancy of 


He stated to the Convention the substance ol'a secret letter written 
by Mr. Calhoun te Judge Morris, and by the latter shown and read 
to the Abolitionists, For revealing this, he has drawn down apon 
his devoted head the hottest fury of Federalism, He is charged 
with having beea corrupted and bought by George Bancroft, and al- 
though he has always voted the Whig ticket when he has voted 
at all, he is charged with being the hired emissary of Van Buren- 
ism. We have ourself heard him pronounced a liar, and charac- 
terless, by afuriaus Federal Whig, smarting under the expesure of 
their shameless game of deception and fraud. 

“But Mr. Brown is above the impotent shafts of their malice. 
His character ms a perfect shield against their insidious assaults. 
Whenever the Federalists shall see fit to call <n him peblicly to 
substantiate his charges wpen the moral charaeter of General 
William H. HMarrisan, he holds himself ready for the task. He 
seeks no coatroversy With them, and asks uo immunity from 
them. The attempt, secret and concerted, to prostrate a minis 
ter of the Gaspel and poison the popular mind against bim, be- 
cause he wif not trample on the truth, will not bow the knee to 
mammon and worship at their polluted, shrine, is worthy of mo- 
dern Federatism, decked in blue ribbons and revelling on ‘‘hard 
cider, made harder by hard brandy, alt for the glory of Gen. Harri~ 
son”’—of the cause which avoids truth, shuns tight and seeks con- 
cealment and darkness, because its deeds are dark. 

“Mr. Brown will coatinue on in the work of his divine master, 
unawed by threats, open or secret.’” . 

CORRESPONDENCE, 
*“NorrHampton, (Mass.) 2ist Aug., 1840. 
Mr. John Clark, 

“Dear Sir:—Yours of the 17th inst., was received 
yesterday. fread it with pleasure, as it breathed the 
spiritof a gemtleman and christian. You will appreci- 
ate this remark, when [I tell you, that I have now before 
me four letters, received within a few days through the 
Post-office, unpaid, and filled with insults! One of 
them is from the Editor of the Boston Atlas, a Whig 
paper. It was written, evidently, for the purpose of 
taxing we with the postage, and insulting me at the 
same time—as the pretended injuries had been pub 

ilicly answered, in the most definite manner, and the 
Editor had seen and read the letter answering the same, 
Another letter, is anonymous, promising me a coat of 

| tar, feathers, &c., &c., all growing out of the causes 

}you mention in your letter. The open frankness and 

| honest inquiry of your letter, demand from me aa an- 
swer. 

“Your first inquiry respecting Gen. Harris®n and the 
| letters of members of Congress which represent him 
to us, Abolitionists, as desirous to do all in his power for 
| the overthrow of slavery, has been publicly answered 

in my letter to Mr. Hallett. I have only to say, that 
my statements in that letter are not exaggerated—Gen. 
| H. and his Northern friends have been earnestly en- 
| deavoring to obtain the votes of the Abolitionists, and 
| have told us again and again, upon the General’s au- 
thority, that he would aid to the extent of his ability in 
|abolishing slavery. In order to gain or make sure of 
| the votes of the numerous Abolitionists, members of 
Congress have written, upon the authority of Gen. H., 
such letters as the one deScribed in my letter to Mr. 
| Hallett, to distinguished men of the Whig party; they 
have shown those letters toa few of the prominent 
Abolitionists, who they [supposed would tell their 
brethren, and thereby secure their votes. Having my- 
'self more than two years since become satisfied that 
Gen. Harrison was a mere tool of the party, I have 
| watched the course of his friends among us, and have 
| been waiting since his nomination, for facts sufficient to 
convince the friends of emancipation that the Gene- 
ral was what I knew him to be. I obtained the facts, 
and when [ thought proper, stated them; the result upon 
‘the public mind you have seen through the papers. (I 
perhaps should state that no consistent Abolitionist be- 
lieves that he can vote for M. Van Buren, for he has 
openly and frankly expressed his sentiments, and his 
| friends even here in Massachusetts do not attempt to’ 
| cover them up; therefore we have no difficulty with 
| them; they are not hypocrites.) The consequences of 
my telling the truth respecting the letter of Wm. B. 
| Calhoun, have been to show the Abolitionists of this 
| Congressional District the corruption of the man and 
the leaders of the party. I did not act a dishonorable 
part in doing this; for, the facts which [ stated were 
_ not obtained clandestinely or upon a promise of secrecy, 
or in any manner which did not give me a perfect and 
honorable right to use them publicly. I did use them 
thus. For it, I have been scandalized and insulted in 


| an indecent manner. I| have offered to meet the Whigs 


through their own papers or in public discussion, and 
suffer them to prove me guilty of a single dishonora- 
ble act, or of prostitating the “sacred office” in the 
least respect in the entire transaction; but they have no 
wish to meetme any where or how but by the meanest 
abuse, Their attempted abuse consists Ist, in circulating 
a report that I “am a politician, under the pay of the V. 
Buren party.’ | am so far from being a politician, that I 
never took the least part ina political meeting, until 
the Abolition Convention in Boston, about the Ist of 
June, and did very little, even there. I have also, with- 
im ten days past, attended a political Convention, by the 


| request of a few christian friends, long enough to read 
| a few verses in the Bible, and pray; and the most they 


could say of my prayer, was, that | prayed that the 
Convention then convened, might “embrace and carry 
out the principles of the Bible; that their Democracy 
might be that of the Bible.” [ have voted only upon 
a few occasions, and then with the Whig party;— 
only erasing the names of those men whose moral 


























eharacters were doubtful. So far from being bought | 
by Mr. V. Buren’s efficers, [did notiknow an Editor or | 
leading men of that party, in this emtire State. And!| 
have even until within afew months believed, that what , 
the leading Whig papers said of the Van Buren par- 

ty, was true. A baser falsehood, could not have been 

invented. My preaching upon politics amounts to this: 

Usually a short time before election, I preach a sermon 

shewing the character of the men whom God requires 
us to set as rulers over the people, and usually mention | 
some of the public sins of the nation without reference 

toeither party. I have, since | have been in this place, 
had occasion to rebuke carousals of one of the parties. 

1 will state the facts, and you can judge whether [have | 
done wrong. The leading Whigs here are usually | 
members of the Coagregational Church. They usv- 

ally have a Sabbath evening caucus. A Deacon fre- 

queatly presides. Other influential members make 

ag. and, after the people have become excited, | 
they go out and get in front of the office of the opposite 

party, and the air rings with their yells. The past) 
Spring, a huge log cabin was reared in front of the large | 
Congregational Church, and lined with hard cider.— 
Through it the people passed into the church. A | 
pitcher of hard cider was carried along the aisle, and | 
placed upon the sacred desk. A leading and influen- 

tial member of the church, (among others) mounted the 

platform, and there amid the shouts of the multitude, 

drank hard cider, and appealed to the baser passions of | 
men, until they were ready to rush and yell for their 

General. Again—Upon another occasion, I was arous- 

ed at about If o’clock at night, by the ringing of bells | 
and shouts of the multitude, as it the whole town was | 
in fames. Rushing from my room, | found it was only | 
the Whigs returning from a Convention, headed by 

these same religions men. This last transaction has 

been repeated twice or thrice, as 1 learn from good au- 

thority, with the exception of ringing bells. I live in a! 
very retired part of the town, and am less disturbed than | 
others. My political preaching is a rebuking of these | 
public sins. I should as soon rebuke them in any other | 
party as the Whigs; but the occasion does not exist here. | 
1 am possibly in error, but have thought, and do now | 
think, that God required itat my hands. After such a 
convention as those described, | find it almost impossi- 
ble to make an impression upon the minds of men fa- 
vorable to Christianity; and] may as well cease preach- | 
ing as to suffer the community to rush headlong into 

such transactions and still retain any sense of the obli- 

gations of Christianity.—The abuse consists in the 2d | 
place: Influential men mingle among the multitude, | 
and call me a liar and villain, and circulate “every scan- 

dalous falsehood which they can to my hurt’’—meet | 
me occasionally, when under the influence of some | 
newspaper story, and ca'l me every thing but an honest | 
man. [ have been treated thus by such men as the | 
Hon. O. B. Morris and his associates in Springfield, 
(as proof see the paper sent herewith.) The lower 
class have thrown stones, &c., against me in the night. | 
A couple of young merchants in this place met me in | 
the public streets in this town; demanded explanation ; 
for a prayer which [ offered. They swung their fists, | 
&c., &c. The prayer was in behalf of young men 

who had been engaged ina public and base transac- 

tion. These men are only the agents of a few leading | 
men in this region, who have heretofore ruled in church | 
and State, and are in a perfect rage because they cannot | 
always rule. You are perhaps aware, that it was this | 
town that voted that President Edwards, the Elder, | 
should not preach in it, simply because he would preach 
the truths they most needed. Since that time, (if lam 
rightly informed,) a certain set of men, who now are 
so much enraged at me, have ruled. If they said a mi- 
nister must not preach thus and thus, the matter was 
settled—all was over. If he dared to be true to God, 
he must leave. This class of men have so long ruled, 
that they think they must always rule. And because 
I have been careful to rebuke their public immoralities, 
they have declared me out of fellowship; and because 
they could not frighten me, and drive me out, they now 
attempt to destroy my character. As asample of their 
course, | will state, that they have jnst reported that 
“fT am aconvict from State's prison!’’ I care about their 
words, as I do about the barkings of a whiffit. I hope 
and my prayer to God, is, that they may be converted. 


“It would be impossible for me to tell all that is said, 
or done by them. I cannot make an appointment in 
other towns, without these men sending word before | 
get there, that [ am any thing but what I profess to be. 
I see the last Springfield Gazette, holds me up to public 
odium, and as proof that I deserve it, states two false- 
hoods. I do not suppose that these men generally intend 
to lie, but their cause they think, demands such efforts. 

“Amid all these tumults, I have peace within, and 
God's blessing without. I have always been permitted 
to see sinners converted wherever I have preached.— | 
This field is considered the hardest in Massachusetts, 
yet, amid all the tumult since I came here, (five months 
ago,) the Baptist Congregation has trebled, and the 
Church has more than doubled, and others are now wait- 
ing for baptism. Your Brother in Christ, 

ABEL BROWN, Jr.” 


} 


| nexions of Harrison have too much just pride and self-respect to 


THE CRISIS. 








“RICHMOND, Va., WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 9. | 





“© A wise and frugal Government which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another; shall leave them otherwise Pree to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement; and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good 


government.—Mn. Jaerrerson’s [navoural Avparess. | 


The Log Cabin, Hard Cider, Poor Man's Candidate— | 
“Family prode will secure the Wote of Virginia for | 
Harrison.’ * 

“Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damv’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts trom hell— 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee.” 

The Janus-faced candidate of the Whigs is ever all things to all 
men, Atone moment, a poor backwoodsman, the tenant of a log 
cabin, he appeals to the sympathies of the poor and the humble; 
the next moment, itis but presto change, and he ushers forth in all 
the pomp and circumstance of ancestral pride, hereditary wealth 
and powerful connexions. The log cabin and hard cider mumme 


ry, so much relied on by his party, would induce belief, that their 
candidate was one, who, born in the humblest station of society, 


| had earned his way to greatness, by his own unaided merit and ex- 


ertions. We naturally expect to find in the story of the life of 
him te whom such epithets are applied, a splendid illustration 
of our Republican institutions—inciting, by its example, merit, 
however humble and lowly connected, to aspire to office and dis 
tinction. Woful disappointment will take the place of these pleas 
ing expectations, when we come to a close scrutiny of his life.— 
We shall find, that no man in America has been so much indebted 
for his rise in life to adventitious circumstances and family con- 
nexion, as this poor man’s candidate. His letter to Mr. Lyons, | 
Elector for this District, of itself, is enough to convince us, that 
for his appointinent to office, his promotion and continuance in of 
fice, he was mainly, if not entirely, indebted to the merits of his 
father, and the influence of his powerful and talented relations in 
Congress. With other men, the start in life is the great obstacle 
in the way of advancement; with him, this obstacle was removed 


by partial friends. Other men have to serve their fellow-citizens 


ik humble stations, before they are put over their heads to govern 
them—Harrison first governed his fellow-citizens, and then served 
them. At the offset of life, he owed every thing to family con- 
nexion, and now at ite close, Virginia family pride is appealed to 
and invoked to raise him to the Presidency. A pretty poor man’s 
candidate this! A beautiful illustration of the even-handed justice 
of our Republican institutions!!—This attempt of the stockjobbing 
Aristocracy who nominated Harrison, to invoke to their aid the 
family pride of Viginia, and to pass off their candidate as the pe- 
culiar friend of the poor, is something nearly akin to political pil | 
But the family pride of Virginia is not the low and gro- 

Family pride, if it 


fering. 
velling spirit which these folks take it to be. 
exists among us, i3 a feeling which is ever ready to sacrifice ease, 
fortune, nay, life itself, on the altar of patriotism; but which has 
| 


not a single oblation to offer at the shrine of selfishness. The con-, 
i 


} 
permit their party positions to be influenced by his nomination. 





Our readers will recognize in the fdllowing fragment, the sum 
and substance, in part, of the numerous Speeches delivered at 
Whig festivals of late: 

Feilow-citizens—W hen I look upon the assemblage before me— 
when I view the preparations for this festival—when I behold the 
givers of the feast and those invited to partake of it, associating 
upon kind and almost equal terms, memory involuntarily carries 
me back to the days of ancient Rome. In you, whose noble gene- 
rosity has provided this ample board, I recognize the grave and no- 
ble patricians, the Patres Conscripti of the Commonwealth. In the 
innumerable host who surround you, methinks [ see the Plebs.; | 
the Clientes of Rome—the brawny limbs and rough hands that 
composed her legions and conquered the world, When I see such 
patriotic condescension on the eve of a great election, exhibited 
by the choice spirits of the land; when I see so much love, reve | 
rence and gratitude beaming in the countenances of the people, I | 


| feel assured that this, our America, with such materials to lead | 
| her on to conquest and to glory, must some day rival, nay, surpass, 


even Rome herself. Sirs, [ almost see, in anticipation of the glo- | 
Tious future, that happy day when the whole people shall be fed 
and clothed, not only at festivals, but throughout the year, by the | 


| bountiful dispensations of men like those who have provided this | 


feast; when the cares and troubles attending the possession of 

property shall no longer disturb and corrode the minds of the mass | 
of the people, but the voluntary donations of the wealthy and the | 
noble, shall anticipate and supply the wants of all. What can be 

more wicked, what can be more diabolical, than the attempt of | 
our political adversaries to excite distrust and discontent among } 
the people, and to urge them on to pry into the sacred arcana of | 
Government? What is it to you, fellow-citizens, provided you are 
well fed and well clothed, whether we have a Bank or no Bank, | 


‘a Tariff or no Tariff, Internal Improvements or no Interna) ln- 


provements? Believe me, “the sacred stream of human happi- | 


ness” will flow on alike, whether these things are instituted or | 


| not. But you know nothing of the propriety or impropriety of | 


these measures, and are content to leave them to the management | 
of those who alone understand them. Rely upen it, that although | 
Gen. Harrison has too much moral dignity of character to court the 
vulgar approbation by pledges and promises, he has sufficiently ex 

posed to his friends and connexions, and to the enlightened politi_ 
cians of the country, the measures he intends to pursue. When } 
you see so many men, better informed and more capable of judg | 


| 
cations. 


| officer. 


223 
ing than yourselves, sustaining Gen. Harrison, I know you will 
bestow on him a generous con fidence, and not require of hin to 
answer questions which you would notunderstand when answer 
ed. No, fellow-citizens, God and Nature never designed, that the 
poor laborer should pass judgment on the learned politician; tha, 
the wisdom of the rulers of this Republic should be controlled by 
the ignorance and folly of those who understand nothing of the 
Look at 


the horrors of the French Revolution, and see written in letters of 


nature of the very Government under which they live. 


blood, the consequences of this inversion of the laws of Nature, 
this violation of the will of God.—It is an old saying, and tru 
as itis old, ‘‘put a beggar on horse back and he’ll ride to the De 
vil.” The Loco Foros are now riding full tilt in that direction. 
Like the Jacobins of Revolutionary France, they are exciting dis 
content among the people, making them pry into the opinions of 
all candidates, inciting them to direct and control the acts of their 
representatives, and even attempting to bring all men down to the 
dead level of equal ignorance and poverty, by gradually getting rid 
of monied corporations, those nurseries of every thing that is po 
lite, exclusive and noble among us—those Athenian schools, where 
our future orators, soldiers and statesmen are to receive their edu 
With what princely munificence do these corporations 
reward literary and professional merit! Look to your Senate Cham 
ber, and see how many of your eminent statesmen have received 
salaries and fees fiom them, more liberal than even princes bestow. 
In Congress hall, how many distinguished members have had their 
sinking fortunes propped and stayed by their accommodations! 
The conductors of the Press, too; what liberal patronage have they 
received from them! what kind, disinterested aid in the day of 
need! Throughout the country, thousands of lawyers and officers 
of these corporations are feed and maintained in a style becoming 
their liberal patrons. Indeed, our parsimonious Government does 
so little to reward merit, that but for the incitements to genins of 
fered by these institutions, we shouid wave no aristocracy among 
us, and all men would sink down to one common level ofthopeless, 
endless ignorance and poverty.—[The orator was proceeding at 
this rate, one might suppose, when a cider cask exploded, and 
blew up the cabin. If we should come across another fragment, 
we will prent it.) 





Vermont.—The Whigs have carried the State by an 
increased majority. They claim the five members of 
Congress—and the Governor (Jenison) is re-elected by 
an augmented vote. 


FEDERAL ABUSE OF PATRONAGE. 

As the Whig asks “emphatic attention’ to the pas- 
sage in the letter of the President of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia, in which he refers to the “abuse of patronage,"’ 
and makes the assertion, that the Whigs, “wherever 
they have had the power, have, without compunction, 
swept off every officeholder, however low, who did not 
implicitly obey their dictation,’’ we have been induced 
to examine somewhat into the matter to see how far the 
sweet, amiable, office-hating Whigs were blameless of 
the charge made against them, and the following is the 
result of our investigation. We would, however, pre- 





| mise, that the ‘signal liberality and forbearance’ ex- 


tended towards the President “himself,”’ will of course 
be regarded by the Whig, in its profound conception of 
the weight of testimony, as a full discharge against the 


| numerous acts of proscription arrayed against its party 


in other States of the Union: 
First then, What says the Trenton Troe American, 


‘in answer to the Washington Globe, asking for infor- 


mation as to how far the Whigs had conformed their 
practices to their precepts, after they attained the as- 
cendancy in that State, a few years ago? 

“The answer lies in a nutshell. They hare swept the heard, from 
the oilice of Governor and Chancellor, down to the meanest town 
They have almost literally cut off every head in which a 
drop of Democratic blood flowed. Hf there have been exceptions, 
they have been in cases where they had nobody of their own 
party to appoint, or stumbled upon a Democrat by mistake. Ves, 
there is one exception. The keeper of the Ptote prison wos so 
strongly fortified by his extraordinary fitness and suecess in office . 
and backed by a religious influence so powerful that the lenders 
thought it poliey to spare him, yet this single deviation from the 
prescribed track, hve occasioned two or three Sndigoat @ | mec tugs? 
among them, and a great deal of invective agaist wiat they call 
the pusiNanimous cowardice of these leaders,’’ 

2d. How wasitin Pennsy!venia’ Ritner was elected 
in December, 1035, and in May, 1846, had removed 
every Democrat from office in the State. Hear what 
the Pennsylvanian said! 

“The Washington Globe asks for information as to the extent of 
proscription for opinion’s sake, exercised by the Whig party in 
Philadelphia, In reply, it is perhaps unnecessary to go tito parti 
culars, for the aforesaid proscription was exercised upon a« princi 
ple of the most sweeping generality. For instance, in 1832, when 
the Whig party gained the upper hand in the city of Philadelphia, 
and found the offices held by Democrats, they did not spare a sin 
gle man. In the course of that year, and the one ensuing, every 
Democrat was swept out, whether his office was high or low, the 
very watchmen being subjected to the operation as mexorably as 
those who held places of value, In fact, the Weatment of the 
watchmen was mere severe, if posible, than that which fell to 
the share of the other ejected parties; for, they were all discharged 
in midwinter, when it was impossible for them to precure employ 
ment. So much for city matters. 

“In the State, upon the accession of Joseph Ritner, the same 
course of action was followed. The support of Thaddous Stevens 
was one of the chief requisites for obtaining a contract, and he 
who splits wood fora locomotive, was suffered to split nw more, if 
he would not bow to Gesier’s cap. Prosecription was carried to the 
utnost extent. No one was so humble as to escape it. How many 
Democrats did Whiggery dismiss from Pennsylvania? The an- 
swer is brief and comprehensive. JF ALL.”’ 

3d. In Connecticut, the removals for opinion’s sake 


were just as sweeping as in Pennsylvania. 
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Removals in one yeur by the Federalists af Connecticut. 
20 Judges of County Courts—al! bat 4 in the State. 
47 Judges of Probate Courts—all the Democrats within reach. 
3 Directors of the Btate Prison. 
300 Justices of the Peace—every Democrat. 
1 Quartermaster-General. ep ith - - rR : 
50 All the Democratic Auditors of Accounts, State Directors in —— flitting ae the sunbeame of Executive patronage. 
Banks, and the-Benk Coawnissioners. | Here is an unofficial table furnished at the request of a 
200 (At ieast) Commissioners of Roads, Bridges, Ferries, &c., &s.| member of Congress showing the relative number of 
| Whigs and Democrats in the offices at Washington, 
with the respective and aggregate relative amount they 


man! He could scarcely have pointed his gun in any 


has not done so—the one, is still the tenant of the rusty 


@1 removals in one year in a single State. x 
4th. We come now to the great State of New York, 














and how is the fact here? The Albany Argus, in reply | pire db 
to the Globe, publishes a list of the officers removed, ‘7 > i eS 
and the office from which they were removed. Here is 1.2 fF 
the list—Read it, freemen; read and see what is to be | OFFICES. a} s [8 5 
expected from Gen. Harrison and his friends, if they 3 oe 
get into power: I? 4 
** Political Removals and Appo'ntments.—Besides the large number | . ee ya ee } — 
of removals and appointments attempted and perfected at the lust | Land omet Ome 50 $ ia, 200) $56,950 
session of the Legisiature—the State officers, the clerkships and | pow wd yar . fice, pA Mysore 65,980 
deputies in the State cflices, &e., and the clerks in the public offi- | re itor -} ree (25 3] 1200 30) 38,075 
ces and the officers of the Senate at the present session, the fol- | Healer Jepartment, la 32,000 a 19,450 
lowing is a list of the political appointments made thus far, (Qist Pies On 8 Office, | oh )24] 27,05) 00 a 
February, 1810,) since the meeting of the present Legislature, by the | irst Comptroiier’s Office, 13} 12,250) 4 7,500 
Governor aid’ Senate : Second Comptroller's Office, ' 9! 12,500) 2 1,950 
County Judges 36 Notaries Public 34 | First Auditor’s Office, (5) 4,500 11 14,400 
Com. of Loans 100 Inspec. of beef and pork 22 | Second Auditor’s Office, j14) 15,000, 5) 5,908 
Surrogates 28 Justices of the Peace 3 | Fourth Auditor’s Office, | 8 9,700) 8 10,500 
Flour Inspectors 5 Measurers of grain 16 — Auditor's Office, | 8 11,700: 1 1,150 
Inspectors of sole leather Ik Cullers of staves, &c. Saliclner™s 8 Office, | 8} 11,750, 3 3,200 
fom, of Deed- 39 Weighers general of mer-} 4 | Solicitor’s Office, 3 800; 2 4,650 
Masters in Chancery 53s chandize ; 4] State Department, |10} 37,800) 4 10,385 | 
Examiners in do 40 Health officer 1, | aR mn 
Supreme Court Com. 37 Clerk of tate prison 1! Aggregate, | $269.065, $239,140 
Inspectors of Lamber 22 Port Wardens 3) 239,140) 
Do. pot and pearl ashes 2 Harbor master 1} . P ee | 
Do. of green hides, &e. 4 Ins, of distilled spirits 5, [In favor of Federalists, ) * $29,925) | 
Do. State prison 4 Measurer of stone 1} ere is a correspondence between Dr. Duncan and | 
Do, of Salt 1 Bo. of wood ; 3) Mr. Kendall, who was then Postmaster-General, show- 
Senet ge 4 Cammigiones of Lewie-« 9 ing the number of Postmasters in the U.S., with their 
Canal Commissioners 5 Bank Commissioner ) | political preferences, compensation, &c.: ’ 
Canal appraisers 2 Health Commissioner 1| e ‘House or Rerresentatives, January 17, 1839. 
Bank directors 2 Inspector of flax seed 1| . ‘*Dear Sir: Lf not inconsistent with any rule you may have Jaid 


—~ | down for your official or political conduct, I would be pleased if you 
510. would inform me— 


direction, without bringing down a bat ora lark; but he | 


walls of the Treasury, and the other, ever and anon, is) 


“Five hundred and ten party appointments and removals in 40 


days—or an average of 42 on each executive day.” 
“*Bederit Removals in the State of New York. 


“Every officer on the canals 70 | 
Other removals and attempted removals by the Governor and 
Canal Board (not including clerks in the offices) 179 


Federal removals in 60 days 249 
‘Again, in Connecticut, the ‘proseriptive’ hand of Federalism, 
has been not less busy chan in this State. Having had the full 
power, it even far exeeeds its extent of mtolerance here. Thus 
we have, in the Hartford ‘Times, a list, of which the following is 
a summary, of the Federal removals for one year. 


“Ist. Of the number of Postmasters in the United States. 


2d. The aggregate amount of salary they receive in the year. 


| 3d, What proportion of them are supporters of the present Ad- | 


ministration. 
| “Should it not be in your power to answer this last interrogatory 
with accuracy, inform me what you suppose to be the probable 
number, Lam yours, with high respect, 
| “A, DUNCAN. 
| Hon. A. Kenpatt, Postmaster-General.” 
' To this communication, Mr. Duncan received the 
| following answer: 
“Wasninoton, January 17, 1839. 
“Sir: I perceive no objection to answering unofficially your le’- 


New eet pens ty emengla jn five States. 249 | ter of the J6th inst. 1, therefore, annex replies to your several in- 
‘01 va > wa terrogator es: 
Vanaestie ye bam 1, *What number of Postmasters there are in the U. States?’ 
a0” The number of Postmasters in the U. 8., on the Ist day of De- 
| 


cember last, was 12,553, 
2, *The aggregate amount of salary they receive in the year?’ 
“The compensation of Postmasters for the year ending 30th 
June, 1838, varied little from $921,034, 
3, ‘What proportion of them are supporters and friends of the 
resent Administration?’ 


We might go in this way in every State where the | 
Whigs have had either a permanent or accidental foot- | 
hold—but, as the facts stated have never been denied, it | 
is useless to pursue them further. Their only defence - 
against the odium they justly excite, in gratifying with- | “I have not information which will enable me to classify the 
out remorse, 89 cortnerant a rapacity, is the old cry of | Postmasters politically. Although, in making appointments, the 


38 me = . * at friends of the Administration are preferred to enemies, when their 
“wolf,” wolf" —proseription, against the Administra- litics are known, there are many cases in which the Department 
tion—a charge, as illiberal as it 1s false. 


has no information on the subject, and it institutes no inquiries 
Naw, where is the jostice oF reasonableness for this|itothe plticy of incumbent It btleved, howerer tha mar 
wholesale work of proscription for opinion’s sake? Is it the Administration. : ° 
to be found in the conduc! of the ir or present admi- With high respect, your 7, 
nistrations: No, it ts not Gen. J ackson, itis true, ' “Hon. A. Duscan.” 
did inake removals—so did Mr. Jefferson; and the rea-| “And here is another table taken from the speech of 
son was obvious why they removed more than their |another member of Congress, showing the numoer of 
predecessors. Each of the preceding administrations Removals under each Administration from the origin of 
was the friend of his predecessor in office, and supported | 4,4 Goyernment—from which it appears, that but forty 
the measures of his Administration, and consequently, | pamovals took place during the first three years of Mr. 
there was no necessity for removal. When Jefferson! yay Buren’s administration. Should not this fact put 
and Jackson, however, came into power, they found all | ¢4 shame all those (and especially Gen. Harrison) who 
the offices in possession of their enemies, who had re- are making such an outcry against him, for removing 
sorted tofoulandd sreputable ineans to defeat their elec- so many for opinion’s sake? Z 
tions —{or instance, J digachi-eme dismissed those who pa-| “Mr. Speaker, I would call attention to the facts contained in 
tronized Porcupine s Gozette, conducted by Wm. Cob- | 4 message from the President, in answer to a resolution requesting 
bett; because, thet paper had propagated against him lists of officers who derive their appointments from the President 
the vilest calumnies a 


wp no * . 
id basest slanders, | and Senate, and who have been dismissed from office since the 3d 


on dis- - 
; : a _ | of March, 1789, up to the 3d of March, 1840. 
missed those who had encouraged the auth ors ol the | commissions are recorded in the office of the Secretary of State, 
false, scandalous and malicious charges against him in| embracing most of the higher officers, the following number of re- 


the newspapers, pamphlets and coffin handbills of the | movals have been made, to wit: sts? oe oe a 
day. These dismissals were necessary to a successful | -2 3 =z 5 8 2 | 
administration of public affairs, and made in strict con- | = 23s 228s) 
: ‘ : ee 2 FI c 
formity to a principle lard down by Washington during | e- pees Se 
his administration. What.said that great man? | 25 » ® Sa 25 
“[ shall not, whilst | have the honor to administer the Govern- | as Tee > ae Be $3 
ment, bring a man into any offiee of consequence, knowingly, | << 2 Bs & 3 26% 
whose political tencts are adverse to the measures which the Ge- | 3 oe : ES 
neral Government is pursuing; fur this, in may opinion, would be | Z re 
a sort of political suicide. ‘That it would embarrass its movements, | i0 50 16 17 5 & 9 
is. most certain.” Army officers removed by order of the 
But, Mr. Van Buren has made no removals from of- | President, a ss 3 4 7 
fice for opinion’s sake—the word of his competitor to | Navy officers removed by order of the ‘ : 
the contrary notwithstanding. Mr. Van Renssalaer | weil coe ? . . r : 421 : 
was dismissed because of his advanced age and physi-! hose whose commissions have been 
cal incompetency to attend to the duties of Postmaster! recorded inthe Treasury Office since 
bales NV Wlac ’ t | 1833; the records before that time | 
at Albany, and Mr. Flagg, Comptroller of the State, 1: oS wont 10 14! 


faithful and efficient officer, substituted, who had been | “Since the 2d day of Jaly, 1836, a large class of Postmasters re 
for opinion sake proscribed by the Governor of N. York, | ceive their appointments from the President and Senate, of which 
immediately after his election. The removals by Mr. class there have been removed by Mr. Van Buren thirteen.” 

Van Buren have been very few, and in every case for' What will the Whig say to. this? 
cause. But if he had been disposed to act out the rule) The Whigs claim credit for not having carried the 
to the same extent practised by the Whigs, and for, work of proscription as far in this State, as it has been 
whieh he is nev 
had before him 





what sport for the marks.! sueceeded—Witness the case of Ritchie and Daniel, in 


Out of those whose | 


rtheless blamed, what a fine field he} carried in others. They made the attempt, and partially | 


| the session of '34-5; witness their attempts since. The 
reason is, that they have never had the power so far as 
to venture a general sweep. 





The author of the Fauquier address, No, 2, as fax as he treats 
of the militia bill of Mr. Poinsett, has managed his subject with 
| considerable ingenuity. He shows a clear and iatimate know 

ledge of the whole subject, and knew, as well as any maajin 
Christendom, that Mr. Van Buren had never recommended a 
standing army of 200,000, or even the plan of Mr. Poinsett, which 
he says is unconstitutional. So far as he argues that the “heads,”’ 
as set forth in Mr. Poinsett’s report to the President, are worse 
than the “‘details,?? as reported to Congress the 20th of March 
thereafter, we are sure he must have been in jest, and was werely 
trying bis capacity for mystitication. After all, it is mere talk—a 
multiplication of words based on false postulates. These very 

*“‘heads,”? so much worse than the “‘details,”’ im the conception of 

the Fanquier writer, were Warmly and enthusiastically approved 
| by many of his own party and several of lis leading newspaper 
organs. Among the latter may be enumerated the Baltimore Pa- 
triot, who said; “If the reader were kept from a knowledge of 
the writer of it, he would infer that it was the production of some 
liberal and enlightened Whig’”’-——‘‘that there was not a particle of 
Loco Foto Demagoguism in it,” &c. The New York Journal of 
Commerce approved it in very high terms—So did the New York 
Commercial Advertiser and the New York American—all journals 
of high standing with the Whigs, and must be regarded as fair 
exponents of Whig sentiment on any subject in waich they con- 
cur. Yet the Pauquier writer argues that it is worse than Mr, 
Poinsett’s detailed plan. Which are we to believe? and which 
is entitled to the most weight, when we are met with such high 
authority on both sides of a question ? 





What does O. K. stand for at the head of the Vermont elections 
in the Richmond Whig? We have been puzzling our head about 
it, and the thought has come over our mind that it must be for 
Our King! which in future may be regarded as the battle-cry of 
the british Whigs, stimulated and emboldened as they have been 
by a few equivocal and partial successes. When it is remembered 
that Vermont was one of the States represented in the Hartford 
Convention, and in favor of a New England Monarchy during the 
late war with the Duke of Kent at its bead, we confess that O. K. 
has excited an interest we would like to have gratified by a satis 
| factory explanation. 





The Croghan Correspondence has appeared, and is highly dis- 
creditable to General Harrison. It shows that he has been capa- 
ble of disparaging the services of a gallant officer in McAfee’ 
History—of promising to do justice im the premises, and then of 
utterly disregarding the premise. 





Mr. Legare of South Carolina spoke last night in the Log Cabin. 
We confess we had a curiosity to gratify in seeing and hearing the 
man who had rendered himself so notorious by bis learned displays 
in opposition to the Independent Mf reasury, and in behalf of “black 
broth and iron money’’—but circumstances denied us the opportu- 
nity. The idea we have of him is, that he is a chaste and accom 
plished gentleman, with nothing of the ranting Bobadil, like his 
predecessor, Preston. We venture to say, that he did not talk 
about revolution, or killing people, if Mr. Van Buren was re-elected 
—that he did not call him weazle, fool and grimalkin; but, that he 
said a great deal to suit the political party he was addressing, 
cannot be doubted, from the desperation and recklessness one 

| may well imagine to actuate a man who has been discounte- 
nanced and frowned upon by his own constituency. By the by, 
the Whigs talk a great deal about Mr. Van Buren’s attention to 
those whom the people have discarded, yet they pick up every out- 
cast, down to Baer, the swindler, and carry them about to enlighten 
the public mind. What consistency! 





We regret to learn that the bridge over the North Anna river on 
| the railroad between this and Fredericksburg was destroyed by 
fire on Monday night last. The train from Fredericksburg passed 
it early in the night, and it is said that several gentlemen passed 
it afterwards, and saw no appearance of fire. It was burnt, how- 
ever, some time during the night, and the belief is, it must have 
been the act of an incendiary. This belief is strengthened by 
the fact, that on two occasions lately, the locomotives have been 
thrown off the track not very distant from this bridge—once by a 
Jog of wood, and again by breaking the lock at one of the turn- 
_ outs and turning the switch across the track. 
| Weare happy to learn, that the Company was fortunate enough 
to procure an engine in Fredericksburg, and that a temporary 
| causeway was yesterday erected between the abutments of the 
| burnt bridge, by means of which, the train came in a little after 
| its regular hour last night. No interruption in the travel or the 
mail need then be expected, beyond a reasonable detention at the 
bridge, in transferring the passengers, mail, baggage, &c., from one 
| set of cars to another. For this almost incredible activity of the 
| Company, the public cannot but return many thanks, though they 
pay their money. 





| 3 We regret, that our office arrangements, and the space we 
| have necessarily devoted to the Southern Address, (a paper of the 
| first importance in the present crisis,) will not allow us to publish 

the whole of Mr. Watson’s Speech in the Crisis. We must be 
| content with the following extracts, touching the Veto Power, 
Dangers of a Public Debt, the Hooe Case, Ogle’s Speech and the 
| Census, and referring those of our readers to the Enquirer of the 
| Ist and 4th inst., who may desire to see a clear and well-condensed 
| view of Gen. Harrison’s two sets of opinions on the political topics 
| of the day. 





(c= The members of the Committee to make Ar- 
|rangements for the District Convention of the 23d 
September are requested to meet at Democratic Hall, 
on Monday next, at 4 o'clock, P.M. The following 
gentlemen compose the Committee :—Washingten 
Greenhow, J. H. Christian, Clement White, Wm. 
Wallace, R. O. Haskins, Peter Elmore, John Wom- 
| ble, Joseph Woodson, Doctor M. George, Francis 
| Wicker, J. F. Keenan, John Henry, and Thomas 
| Pemberton. 
WASHINGTON GREENHOW, Chm'n. 
{> The Republican Corresponding Committee for 
the county of Henrico, will also meet at the same time 
and p:ice, for the purpose indicated in the foregoing 
notice. The punctual attendance of every member is 
requested.—The committee consists of the folluwing 
gentlemen: Benj. B. R. Barker, Jas. M. Selden, Chas. 
L. M’Coul, Jackson Childrey, Jno. O. Mosby, Henry 
Cox, John O. Goddin, Jas. Hill, Richard Jeffries, Jno. 
Carter PHLIP MAYO, Chairman. 


| 








